Editorial 


Arise, my beloved, my beautiful 
one, and come! 
For see, the winter is past, the 
rains are over and gone (Cant. 2:10). 


The beautiful one of the Canticle of Canticles is the Immacu- 
late Mother of God. All the poets of all the centuries can never 
express the full perfection of her loveliness. All the world’s wise 
men cannot reveal the depths of her endowments. The Virgin 
Mother is God’s most perfect handiwork, whose twin radiant 
crowns have been completely unveiled by dogmatic definition in 
the last century—Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, Our 
Lady of the Glorious Assumption. There is hope that soon the 
bleak winter of satanic domination will be passed; that the sod- 
dening rains of totalitarianism will be quickly over and gone, 
through the power of Mary’s intercession. 

This is Mary’s year, so proclaimed by her Son’s Vicar. In our 
time the gracious Christ has sent His Mother back to her other 
children, in singular fashion. How good it is to know that we have 
not been left orphans, although we have recently been reminded 
that our Mother “has been assumed body and soul into heaven.” 
For the doubters Christ has provided evident proof of His Moth- 
er’s resolute love for us in the miracles of Lourdes and Fatima. 

Cross AND CROWN joyfully participates in the Marian program. 
A special number will be presented this year which may help to 
clarify the unique privileges of God’s Virgin Lady, and which may 
offer inspiration to our readers “‘to follow in the footsteps of our 
heavenly mother, willingly and promptly” (Encyclical Fulgens 
Corona). These readers are aware that there can be no spiritual 
life in their souls without the mediation of Mary. She is the chan- 
nel of divine grace, which is the supernatural life of the soul. How 
true the words of St. Albert the Great: ““The people who do not 
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serve thee will perish.” Pope Pius XII hails her as “crystal Foun- 
tain of Faith,” “fragrant Lily of all holiness,” and “Conqueress of 
evil and death.” His Holiness protests that only she, well-beloved 
of God, can help us to dry our tears, to sweeten the harshness of 
our lives, and to know the beauty of Christian goodness (Prayer 
of Pope Pius XII for the Marian year). 

It will be a labor of love for all of those engaged in the work of 
Cross AND CROWN to have a small share in the Marian celebra- 
tion. Love of the divine Mother has always been at the core of 
Dominican devotions and activities. In the infancy of the Order 
its members were called the Friars of Mary. Our Blessed Mother 
gave the scapular of the habit to Blessed Reginald, pledge of her 
maternal affection. All Dominican scholars and mystics have spent 
themselves in the contemplation of her beauties, and in sharing 
the fruits of their contemplation with their brethren in Mary. 
Dominic Guzman and his family have been custodians and heralds 
of our Mother’s own prayer, the Rosary. 

We remember with St. Thomas Aquinas that Mary was the 
creature whom God loved beyond all others, but for our consola- 
tion let it also be remembered that He did not exempt her from 
the suffering which is the divinely imposed condition of spiritual 
perfection. That is the way it had to be. Queen of the Martyrs, 
Dolores, Our Lady of Pain. In this Marian year of 1954 a merciful 
and tender Christ teaches His terrified children by the example 
of their Mother—His own Mother—that the one way to divine 
life is the Marian way of the martyrdom of love. 

We of this country were born, we have lived and toiled, and in 
all likelihood we shall die in Mary’s land, a land dedicated since 
1760 to her Immaculate Conception. “If, therefore, there has been 
a wandering,” says Christ’s Vicar, “there must be a return to the 
straight path . . . to this the Blessed Virgin Mary exhorts us, Our 
Most Sweet Mother... .” 

JOHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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Why the Cross? 


Victorino Osende, O.P. 


HE ENEMIES of Christianity have often accused it of being 

contrary to human nature, because, in their opinion, it wor- 
ships the suffering symbolized by the cross. This worship, they 
say, is manifested not only in the rites and ceremonies with which 
Christians adore the material symbol of the cross, but principally 
in the practices of penance, mortification, and other exercises of 
the ascetical life imposed on those who profess the Christian reli- 
gion. This accusation is based on the false supposition that Chris- 
tians venerate the cross only as a symbol of pain, and practice 
mortification with no other end than to contradict human nature, 
which would certainly be absurd and shocking. 

Christians adore and venerate the cross not precisely as a sym- 
bol of suffering but of redemption through sorrow. They do not 
mortify themselves merely to contradict the tendencies of human 
nature, but to associate themselves with the sufferings of Christ 
and to share in the benefits of the Redemption. In other words, 
they simply follow the path traced by Christ Himself in order to 
obtain the victorious crown of thé Cross, which is freedom from 
sin and death. Jesus Christ did not, as some think, redeem man 
from sin and death by the mere substitution of His merits for 
man’s, so that there remains nothing for man to do but appropri- 
ate Christ’s merits to himself by an act of the will—without any 
other work or effort on his part. On the contrary, Jesus Christ re- 
deemed man in such a way that through His virtue and merit, 
man’s own acts should be endowed with a supernatural efficacy 
otherwise lacking in them to obtain his salvation and sanctifica- 
tion. 
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‘THE WISDOM OF THE REDEMPTIVE PLAN 


This is the great triumph of the cross of Christ—a triumph in- 
comparably superior and more worthy of the power and wisdom 
of God than if He had redeemed man by a simple substitution of 
merits, for God shows greater power in giving it to man than in 
using it Himself. To make man the instrument of his own happi- 
ness and greatness shows greater wisdom and goodness than to give 
him these benefits without effort on his part. Man’s glory and 
sanctification also are thereby greater. It is better, for example, to 
make a beggar responsible for his own future than to provide for 
it as a pure gift. 

God could undoubtedly have redeemed man without his co- 
operation and without requiring any sacrifice from him. Because 
of our repugnance to sacrifice, this, perhaps, would seem to us the 
better way. Such a course of action, however, would not have re- 
spected the law which demands that order be re-established by the 
one who has violated it. For this reason, although the Redemption 
effaces sin, it does not wipe out all its effects, which are the tem- 
poral punishments following upon it. These are a natural conse- 
quence of sin itself and in God’s plan are a means for the most 
perfect restoration of the justice which has been transgressed and 
the order which has been overthrown. 


Sin involves a turning away from God and a turning toward 
creatures. God’s redemptive plan took into consideration both 
these aspects of sin, making it possible for man to attain a loftier 
union with His Creator through his union with Christ and 
through greater withdrawal from earthly things. It is in his puri- 
fication and detachment from creatures that man can and must 
share and cooperate in the work of his own redemption, because 
God does not ordinarily do by Himself what man can do with His 
help. Hence the combat which man must wage in his interior life 
in order to attain his sanctification, or rather the full fruit of re- 
demption—union with God. 


THE FUNCTION OF SUFFERING 


The entire process of the purification of our spiritual life is 
ordained to this end, and herein lies the explanation of the func- 
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tion of suffering. By sin man besmirches himself, uniting himself 
to creatures and separating himself from God. He must withdraw 
from creatures to unite himself with God, for Christ has told us 
that “no man can serve two masters.” 1 This separation and de- 
tachment cannot be effected without suffering, which belongs to 
man’s part in the purifying process. When we speak of man’s part, 
we realize that total detachment from creatures is effected by 
God’s action alone, which causes a mystical death in the soul. 
Man’s action can bring about only a preparation or disposition 
which, as a general rule, is required for the divine action. This 
preparation includes all the labors and sacrifices of the so-called 
purgative way, or, as St. John of the Cross would say, the night 
of the senses. Such purgation is intended to remove all obstacles 
opposed to the divine action; in other words, the disordered pas- 
sions and loves that reign in the heart of man. 


At this stage man must sustain the great combat of the interior 
life to reach perfection and, in the struggle, must exhaust all his 
powers and energies, for as St. Paul says: “He also that striveth for 
the mastery, is not crowned, except he strive lawfully”; ? that is to 
say, unless he fulfills all the conditions of this combat pointed out 
by Christ Himself, when He said: “If any man will follow Me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” * To 
triumph in this battle, then, every man must take up his cross 
and follow Christ even unto death. 


THE EFFICACY OF SUFFERING 


Each one’s cross consists of the pains, sufferings, and labors of 
this life, for according to St. Augustine the cross is but the weight 
of our mortality. But all these trials and labors are useless for our 
sanctification unless they are carried through Christ and with 
Christ, who communicates to them their sanctifying efficacy. When 
borne in union with Christ, they constitute the royal road for 
reaching the heights of sanctity and attaining victory. 


It should be noted, however, that this victory consists not in 
the fact that we triumph, but rather that God triumphs in us; 





211 Tim. 2:5. 3 Mark 8:34. 





1 Matt. 6:24. 
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not in the execution of our plaus but of His plans, which are or- 
dained to the destruction of self-love and pride in us, and to the 
substitution of the worship of God for the worship of self. The 
structure of the spiritual life, indeed, is based on the destruction 
of self-love, sensible or spiritual, and for this reason the combat in 
the interior life generally passes through three stages. 


In the first stage the soul makes its own resolutions ordained to 
its perfection and executes them according to its own plan. In the 
second, similar resolutions are made but they are not carried out 
with the same exactitude from the human point of view. In the 
third period the soul no longer makes resolutions, but it fulfills 
the perfection of the law to which its earlier resolutions were or- 
dained: the life of union with the divine will. In this final stage, 
when self-love is already destroyed and man is convinced of his 
frailty, wretchedness, and absolute impotence for all good that 
does not come directly from God, he places all his faith and hope 
in God and diligently seeks only to follow His lead and in all 
things to fulfill His holy will. In this way the soul is ready to re- 
ceive the final touches of the divine action in the passive purifica- 
tion or, as St. John of the Cross calls it, the night of the spirit. 


THE TWOFOLD PURIFICATION 


Better to understand this doctrine it should be remembered 
that according to the mystics, the purification of the soul is two- 
fold: (1) that of the sensible powers (active purification), and 
(2) that of the very substance of the soul (passive purification). 
The first corresponds to the purgative or ascetical life. In this 
purification grace works in the soul with the latter’s active assist- 
ance, and thus is brought about the purgation of the senses. The 
second, which is effected in the very substance of the soul, cor- 
responds to the passive or mystical life and is the purgation 
brought about by the divine action with the passive concurrence 
of the soul. Here God, not the soul, is the principal agent, the 
action of the soul being reduced to accepting and enduring the 
effects of the divine operation. 


St. Paul compares God’s operation to that of a two-edged sword 
which penetrates the very depths of the soul and the spirit, for it 
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WHY THE CROSS? 


radically cuts away all attachments to creatures and annihilates 
the ego, causing the mystical death which is the ultimate disposi- 
tion for permanent union with God. This union with God con- 
stitutes the triumph of the cross, and with it the order overthrown 
by original sin is divinely restored. 

Our first parents sinned by following the goading of the devil, 
who told them: ‘You shall be as gods,” * that is, you will usurp 
the personality of God and will occupy His place. To banish the 
error and deceit of the father of lies, Christ stated: “I said you 
are gods,” * and the Psalmist declared: “You are gods and all of 
vou the sons of the Most High”; ® in other words, you are gods 
not by personal identity but by a participation of nature, that is, 
sons of the Most High. Thus man’s tendency toward divinity is 
fully satisfied and he attains supreme perfection, or what is the 
same, his own divinization. 

With this transformation the new life, the true spiritual life 
begins, for the former life has more of death about it than of life, 
since in it the soul is most keenly aware of privations and suffer- 
ings—its negative part. Although this life also has its joys, they 
are not permanent or so frequent as the sufferings. Whence arises 
that false concept of the spiritual life which sees in it only the 
negative side. 


THE SprriruAL LIFE: A PosititvE REALITY 


This concept is responsible for the accusation that the Chris- 
tian religion is contrary to human nature, killing and smothering, 
it is alleged, all desires for happiness. On the contrary, man finds 
in union with God the full and perfect satisfaction of his desires 
in so far as the conditions of the present life permit. In this union 
he finds peace, true liberty, the perception of his own greatness, 
and the pure joy that was man’s portion when God created him 
in original justice. All that he has renounced for God is now re- 
turned to him in an infinitely better way, so that he seems to be 
in a world full of harmony and delights. He lives in the redis- 
covered universe of which the mystics speak. He finds beauty and 





4 Gen. 3:5. 5 John 10:34. 6 Ps. 81:6. 
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harmony, not because the exterior world has changed for him, but 
because he has changed, and because, purified of all that is earth- 
ly, he sees God in everything and rejoices in Him alone. He 
experiences in all its strength and ardor the truth of the state- 
ment made by the saints: “To serve God is to reign’; because he 
actually feels himself king and lord of all, possessing as he does 
the kingdom of heaven within him, He enjoys that perpetual 
feast of union with God in which he sings the new canticle of 
which the Psalmist speaks—the canticle of his liberation and re- 
demption from all the servile subjection to his passions, which 
formerly oppressed him and obliged him to live in perpetual 
struggle and vigilance. Now his only occupation is to love and 
entertain the divine Guest and Friend whom he carries in his 
heart. Such is the spiritual life considered as a positive reality and 
not merely in its negative aspect, which is the only one so fre- 
quently presented. 


This negative, one-sided presentation of the spiritual life begets 
errors and attacks on the part of its opponents and confusion on 
the part of many who dedicate themselves to its exercise. Because 
of this misconception, many souls do not advance or attain the 
full flowering of this life. Writers and preachers, consequently, 
should present with great vividness the positive aspect of the 
spiritual life, pointing out clearly that this is its true essence and 
that all else is only a preparation and disposition for it. The sight 
of the happy end of the struggle would encourage souls to per- 
severe in their efforts to overcome all obstacles and difficulties. 
They also should explain, of course, the function of suffering in 
the spiritual life, which is precisely to redeem us from suffering, 
through suffering borne in union with Christ. The cross is not 
only a symbol of pain, but of redemption, triumph, and victory— 
the victory of the Cross over suffering and death. 
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Purgatory Anticipated 


P. de Letter, S.J. 


¢¢H— ETTER GET our purgatory in this life than in the next!” 

B No doubt we have heard this remark, or even made it our- 
selves, seeking to raise our spirits when we are faced with an un- 
pleasant task or a painful situation. Thus, with the prospect of 
escaping what would be worse than the present trial, we brace 
ourselves or others to face the cross bravely. Every one, we know, 
gets his share of hard things; a Christian life ought to be marked 
with the sign of the Cross. ‘The more genuine a Christian life, the 
more generous perhaps is its part of this “better thing.” Knowing 
this, we mean to take our own cross valiantly and smilingly—but 
have we ever reflected on the deep truth that herein lies hidden? 
on the great hope it opens up before generous hearts? 

Christian suffering is not meaningless: suffering is necessary for 
all of us, because we are all sinners. It is good and serves a pur- 
pose, for it prepares one for a quicker heaven. And for a better 
heaven too. Compare the passive purifications of this life with 
the purifications of the next world: they appear to fulfill in a 
more excellent manner what purgatory itself is intended to 
achieve, namely, to cleanse our souls and prepare them for union 
with God. The manner of earthly purification is better because 
generous acceptance of the cross is meritorious and increases the 
soul’s capacity to possess God, while the expiations of purgatory 
gain no further merit. 
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THE MEANING OF PURGATORY 


This comparison and contrast between the Christian cross and 
the after-life purifications brings out a definite concept of purga- 
tory proposed of late, particularly in this last half century, by 
theologians of the spiritual life.t This notion will repay our atten- 
tive consideration, for it entails consequences of no small im- 
portance. Purgatory, we are told, is not only a just punishment 
of sin, the penalty for which must be paid off till the last farthing, 
according to the infinite justice of the Most Holy. It is, of course, 
a just punishment; and once upon a time, in a number of medie- 
val treatises on purgatory, this aspect was chiefly, if not exclusive- 
ly, stressed. But purgatory is even more a cleansing of souls still 
stained with remnants of forgiven sins and not fully freed of all 
selfish attachment to finite things. This uncleanness, a rust on the 
soul, as St. Catherine of Genoa called it,? must be burned away by 
the fire of God’s love in order to free the soul, and also to strength- 
en her, for the vision of God. That means an intensely painful 
process: it means burning down all petty selfishness (for sinful- 
ness, or the remnants of sin, is really nothing else); it means 
broadening out the receiving capacity of the soul to enable her to 
encompass, as it were, the Infinite; it means steeling her eye to 
stand the sight of God. But this fire of purgatory is nothing else 
than the fire of God’s merciful love; it is much less an instrument 
of His avenging justice. And this fire, spiritual authors go on to 
explain, is not substantially different from that of the interior 
purifications of which we read in lives of the saints and the 
mystics. 


THE PURIFYING FIRE 


An important idea underlies this truthful and inspiring teach- 
ing. The purification of our souls which is to prepare them for 

1Cf. F. W. Faber, All for Jesus. chap. 9 (Purgatory), sect. 3 (Double View of 
Purgatory); L. Roure, S.J., L’Au-Dela (1932), chap. 6 (I’Etape purificatrice) ; 
M. D’Arcy, S.J., Death and Life (1942), chap. 9 (Purgatory); R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Christian Perfection and Contemplation, (transl. by Sr. M. T. 
Doyle, O.P., 1942), passim; E. I. Watkin, The Philosophy of Mysticism (1920), 
chap. 9 (Purgatory and the Passive Night of the Soul). 

2St. Catherine of Genoa, Treatise on Purgatory (English ed., London, 1929), 
chap. 5, p. 10. 
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PURGATORY ANTICIPATED 11 


the vision of God has to happen anyway, whether here or here- 
alter.” If it has been omitted in this lifetime, purgatory awaits 
our still unclean souls. But the cleansing task of purgatory can 
be anticipated here on earth; it 2s being anticipated in a real 
manner by all those who already in this life draw near to God. 

The process of purification is, in particular, the privilege of 
the chosen souls who are called in this life to a close union with 
God and to the choice graces a life of union includes. They pass 
through a painful preparation and adaptation of their souls for 
that union: their entire spiritual being and all their powers are 
being cleansed, enlarged, raised, strengthened. Without this prep- 
aration they could not enter into what, in fact, is a foretaste of 
heaven on earth. The purgative way is an unescapable stage in the 
soul's ascent of the mount of contemplation. The human self has 
to give up, to break its narrow limitations, crack up, as it were, 
the close framework of its natural pettiness, and grow able to 
draw near to the Infinite. In the white heat of divine love its 
poor native ore is to be tempered into steel. 

In this process of purification and transformation, spiritual 
authors say, following St. John of the Cross, the soul passes through 
a dark night of the senses and of the spirit in which her natural 
way of functioning and of knowing no longer has any grip on the 
spiritual reality by which she lives. An incomparably greater Ob- 
ject than all she has heretofore been attracted to is presented to 
her groping knowledge and love. And she cannot reach the mys- 
terious Presence except by passing through the fire of this dark- 
ness, the cleansing fire of the divine love—the same as the fire of 
purgatory. 

That is what theologians of the spiritual life, as Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange,* actually say about the passive purifications through 
which souls pass in their progress towards mystical union with 
God. In order to explain what these purifications are and are 
meant for, they refer, almost invariably, to the pains of purga- 
tory. They do not hesitate to proclaim that the two kinds of 


° Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., op. cit., p. 356 Ff. 
4 Thid. 
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purification, here or hereafter, are but two stages of one and the 
same necessary preparation for union with God. The difference 
between the two, we are told, is merely accidental: it does not lie 
in the inner nature of the suffering that purifies, which is the 
same in both.5 The difference springs from the different states in 
which souls find themselves, and consequently from the differing 
perfection of the union for which each purification prepares them. 


When the union with God is to begin during this life in the 
higher stages of a life of prayer, the preparatory purification finds 
the soul in a body; the union for which it prepares her is not the 
face to face vision of God, but a union which remains veiled in 
faith.° In purgatory, which is an immediate preparation for heav- 
en, the soul is freed from the body and no longer in a state of 
progress in grace; she undergoes the cleansing sufferings in a re- 
signed and loving, but unmeritorious, way, called “‘satispassion.” 
And because this purification precedes the immediate entrance 
into eternal glory, it requires a fullness which is higher than that 
of the earthly one. But apart from these differences, the nature 
and meaning of the cleansing sufferings of both purifications re- 


main the same: they prepare the soul for a higher union with God. 


It is easy enough to grasp why this preparatory purification is 
necessary. No one can enter into the close presence of God un- 
prepared or unclean. Nothing unsaintly can appear in the sight 
of God. The glow of the infinite holiness cannot fail to burn in 
its flaming radiation all uncleanliness that approaches Him. As 
Newman’s Dream of Gerontius so graphically dramatizes, when 
the still unpurified soul draws near to the Presence the soul is 


5 Note that this doctrine applies to passive purifications of the senses and of 
the soul, the “dark nights” which properly belong to the mystical order, having 
their origin in the divine action within us. Although active purification (morti- 
fication which we impose on ourselves) and exterior trials supernaturally borne 
contribute greatly to our perfection, they are not of the same nature as the 
passive purification of the mystics and saints. (Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
op. cit., p. 356 f.). 


6A rather restricted number of spiritual theologians admits the possibility of 
some sort of anticipated vision of God—or at least intuition of Him—on earth. 
Cf. for example, J. Maréchal, S.J., Etudes de psychologie des mystiques (ed. 1937), 
Vol. II. Note especially pp. 193-254: “Le sommet de la contemplation d’aprés 
St. Thomas.” 
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singed and drops down burnt by the divine love.’ Perfect purifi- 
cation, on earth or in purgatory, is the obligatory prelude to the 
heavenly union. 


For souls who begin their heaven on earth, in the intimacy of a 
deep interior life, the purifying process also starts and proceeds in 
this life. The mystical approach to God presupposes the mystical 
purification. And the higher souls are called on the mount, the 
more thorough the purification that prepares them for the union. 
These trials of the interior life are their anticipated purgatory, 
necessary even now in view of their anticipated heaven. And the 
further the purifying process goes during the stage of their pil- 
grimage, the less will be left over for the pains of purgatory. 


LESSER PURIFICATIONS 


Of course not all souls are actually called to, or actually arrive 
at, an outstanding degree of union with God in this life, nor do 
they pass through its preparatory purifications. Less spiritual per- 
sons who have little time and thought for prayer and for the 
things of the spirit do not generally experience the interior trials 
of the spiritual life. Yet for them, too, there is a chance of antici- 
pating in a certain measure the fire of purgatory. God’s kind 
providence sends them the crosses and trials of this life as the 
means to free and detach them from what is not worth their deep- 
est affections. He thus hopes, as it were, that they will under- 
stand and take the opportunity: He hopes to turn their hearts 
to Himself. When they accept these crosses with resignation and 
loving approval, their souls reap from them the much needed 
fruits of expiation and purification. The cross fits them for heav- 
en, in the very measure that they take it willingly and lovingly. 
They can accept it if they believe in the meaning and purpose of 
the Christian cross. 


. the keen sanctity 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized 
And scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 


(Note that Newman refers to Christ the Judge, not to the Divinity.) 
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Again, not the same degree of purification is required of all 
candidates for heaven, because not all are meant for the same 
perfection of the blessed union with God. There are different de- 
grees in the heavenly beatitude. Regularly and not unnaturally, 
the height of glory or the intimacy of the union which is prepared 
for each soul measures the depth and intensity of the suffering 
which either here or hereafter will fit her for union with the In- 
finite. It is not only gross sinfulness as we know it, but also the 
more subtle unworthiness which saints and saintly persons detect 
in themselves, that demands purification. And this in its turn 
searches for the cross. Actually, did not the saint believe—and do 
not we also wish to believe—that God-sent crosses are in reality 
a sign of divine predilection? Do not we also desire to grasp and 
to understand, as God's closest friends did, that the greater one’s 
share in the Cross, the greater also his share in the Crown? Yes, 
normally, the higher the sanctity, the greater also the suffering. 
Even apart from any other consideration (love for Christ or the 
apostolic value of suffering, for example), merely because high 
sanctity requires high purity, it also entails intense pain. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF SUFFERING 


This shows the privilege of the souls called to more than an 
ordinary share in the Cross during this lifetime. It may well be 
that here on earth they are enabled to complete their preparation 
for the heavenly vision. Their generous share in purifying suffer- 
ing is apt to make them ready to go straight to heaven at the 
moment of the call.s When their souls have been fully cleansed 
and strengthened to a degree adequate to the glory to which they 
are destined, then no other purgatory awaits them after this life. 
Will this often be the case? No one can tell for sure. But for gen- 
erous and strong souls, for the humble ones especially, this priv- 
ilege should not be exceptional. It may require much courage and 
strength, but God never fails to give grace when He calls to the 
heights of perfection. 





8 Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., op. cit., pp. 347 (n. 25, quoting St. John 
of the Cross) and 410. 
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PURGATORY ANTICIPATED 15 

This view of the Christian cross and purgatory holds a twofold 
lesson. First, it places in a vivid light the ancient Christian wis- 
dom that no suffering accepted or sought for Christ’s sake remains 
without its great reward. No particle of the Christian cross is ever 
lost. And its irreplaceable role, from the point of view of our 
present considerations, is precisely to effect here on earth the pur- 
ification which otherwise remains to be completed in the pains of 
purgatory. Secondly, as was previously stated but bears repeat- 
ing, because the sufferings of this life are meritorious and, when 
accepted with resignation and love, cannot fail to increase our 
grace and glory for heaven, it is preferable to pass through an 
earthly purgatory rather than to put off the final purification of 
our souls to the next life where there is no longer any progress in 
merit. It is a privilege to be chosen for this life’s purifications 
rather than for those of the next—all the more so when generally 
with this anticipated purgatory is also given an anticipated heav- 
en, in a close union with God. It is worth paying for this privilege. 





This is the view of faith which tranforms the otherwise rugged 
wood of the cross, which enables us to sing: 


O faithful cross! above all other, 
One and only noble tree! ® 


9 Hymn for Lauds during Passiontide. 
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Destinys Master 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


AY BY DAY, hour by hour, we perfect or destroy ourselves. 

We have an hourly testimony to our mastery, a unique thing 
in the universe, for our daily actions are witnesses giving indis- 
putable testimony. These are ours, these actions, because we are 
masters in control of what we do. Though they may cause no 
ripple in the affairs of the world, they perfect us or destroy us; that 
is precisely the difference between good and bad actions. The 
saint, day by day, approaches the imposing stature of full growth; 
the wicked man is rushed along, day by day, to the increasing 
tempo of disintegration. The one man is nourished to superb 
strength, the other destroyed more devastatingly than a body is 
eaten away by a corroding disease. Society may applaud or con- 
demn; but it is not the clapping hands nor the clacking tongues 
that make the difference between Pilate and Peter. Much more 
than the opinion of men has gone into the results of daily living. 


THE IMPORTANT REALITY: MORALITY 


Our perfection and our debasement are real things, regardless 
of society’s attitude towards one or the other. One is a splendid 
triumph, the other a disastrous surrender. Two thousand years 
ago, a cross and a halter each killed a man; the dead man in each 
case was an outcast. But there is no doubt in our minds as to which 
was perfected and which destroyed as we compare the victim of 
unselfish love with the victim of unleashed greed. We are dealing 
with realities when we note with the prophet Osee that “they 
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(the wicked) became abominable as those things which they 
loved”; it is no less true of the good that they became as noble as 
those things which they loved. In either case, whether of perfec- 
tion or destruction, we are not faced with airy things of the mo- 
ment, as variable as a social smile or a social frown; but with the 
most crucial realities of human life. 

Only a tragic blindness limits the real world to what a man can 
stumble over, what he can hold in his hands, estimate with his 
eyes, can weigh or measure; for thus goodness and evil are rele- 
gated to a shadowy world, frail and flickering as befits the product 
of the imagination of a man. The goodness or badness of our ac- 
tions is as real as the nobility or debasement they cause in us; as 
real as rain, more solidly unchanging than a mountain, as invig- 
orating as healthy food or as deadly as poison. These are moral 
realities, to be thought of in the same terms as the physical real- 
ities in the world of nature about us. Physical and moral are not 
opposing terms; they are rather varieties of the real to be taken 
seriously by any hard-headed realist. ‘To limit reality to the pure- 
ly physical is to miss altogether the most important part of real- 
ity, the part that means the salvation or the destruction of men. 
It was for these important realities, the moral realities, that the 
Son of God lived among men and died at their hands; not for 
the physical realities which are men’s tools rather than the arbiters 
of men’s destiny. 

In the physical order we suffer no confusion in recognizing the 
good and the bad. Bad fruit, a sick animal, a dead man all lack 
something of the goodness that should have been theirs; some- 
thing of the reality belonging to them is missing. In exact pro- 
portion to this lack, they are defective, not perfect. It is essential 
to his manhood that a man have body and soul; beyond that, to 
escape defect, he must have eyes that see, ears that hear, a tongue 
that speaks, hands that obey his commands, and legs that carry 
him about the important business of attaining his goals. It is in 
exactly this same light of full reality or defective lack of due real- 
ity that moral good and evil of our actions must be seen. A good 
act has nothing missing of what belongs to it; a bad act is a de- 
fective act, an act with something missing, crippled, unhealthy, or 
dead. 
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MOoRALITy’s BARE ESSENTIAL 


The essential goodness or badness of our acts can be determined 
beyond all quibbling by simply demanding: What is this act for? 
What does it do always and everywhere? To what end is it de- 
signed? No matter who does this thing, what excuses may be avail- 
able, what pressures present, what the attitude of society, this act 
stands in its objective reality: it is good or bad. The essential 
goodness or badness is beyond all human manipulation, indeed 
beyond all change. God Himself could not make the betrayal by 
Judas a good action, nor could the devil change the goodness of 
Magdalen’s repentance. No thinking, wishing, or rationalizing on 
our part can make the good bad or the bad good, any more than 
our efforts can change the nature of a man, of a dog, or of a tree. 
And for the same reason. These are things as they are; they share 
the inviolable character of truth and, ultimately, the unchange- 
ableness of the God who conceived and produced them. 


Adultery is always a flouting of justice and a besmirching of 
purity no matter who the parties are, what the wild urging of 
passion, however galling the bonds of marriage. Prayer is always 
a masterly subordination of creature to Creator however humble 
or mighty the heart from which it proceeds. We miss the point 
entirely when we compare the physical characteristics of good and 
bad actions, for these acts are not merely physical realities but 
moral realities. There is no physical difference between love’s ul- 
timate surrender and love’s ultimate betrayal; but the one is al- 
ways to another’s perfection and happiness, the other is always for 
one’s own satisfaction ruthlessly regardless of all others. An as- 
sasin’s knife piercing a human heart and a surgeon’s scalpel prob- 
ing the depths of a human heart are physically identical actions; 
but the one is always for death, the other always for life. The 
assasin’s victim may escape death while the surgeon’s patient may 
surrender life; in neither case is the essential character of the act 
changed. Even though it is a scalpel he wields, with aH the trap- 
pings of antiseptic atmosphere and hospital rubrics, the surgeon 
becomes an assasin when death, even the death of an unborn in- 
fant, is the object of his skill. The object of our action stands im- 
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mutable, real, an integral part of the world of things as they are, 
an unfading design woven by the mind of God. 

Our actions are motions and their natural objects are their goals. 
They are not good or bad because they have produced this or that 
effect; on the basis of effects produced, the prayers of the dying 
Christ for His slayers were empty and vain. It is because the ac- 
tions are proportioned to good or bad effects, because they are 
made to produce such effects, because these effects answer to the 
design of the action that the acts must be judged good or evil. The 
fact that some good may come from evil actions does not change 
their wickedness; nor does the fact that our intentions are good as 
we lie or steal. There is no trickery or magic that will change 
moral slime to stardust, that will kill the odor of evil, or make 
moral corruption anything other than fetid decay. 


No MIppDLE GROUND 


On the other hand, it is no trick at all to introduce corruption 
into an objectively good act. Truth can be told to smash a home, 
study can be relentless to nourish pride, we can be merciful for 
the sake of applause, or give gifts to accomplish a betrayal. Just 
as a man needs more than body and soul to be a perfect man. so 
our actions need more than a bare essential goodness to be good. 
In the physical order, things can be partly good and partly bad, 
as a wormy apple still has its edible parts; but there is no such 
comradely coexistence for moral good and evil. The entity of our 
actions is the swift totality of motion; and motion reaches proper 
targets or it fails. Our actions are thoroughly good or thoroughly 
bad, they are nourishing or poisonous; there is no gray twilight 
zone where good and bad merge or walk hand in hand. 

Goodness of nature depends immediately on the creative mind 
of God; a truth that holds whether the nature in question is the 
nature of things or the nature of actions. To perfect in us the 
miniature of that creative power of God, He has left a whole vast 
field of actiuu that has only the moral significance which we give 
it by goals to which we direct it. It is neither good nor bad in the 
abstract to take a walk, to eat, to drink, to sleep, to build a house; 
but of course these things never happen in the abstract. Con- 
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cretely, we always have some goal in mind in doing these things 
or they would never be done at all. In a sovereign gesture not un- 
like Divinity’s bestowal of natural gifts, we give these indifferent 
things a morality they could not have had except from our aim- 
ing them at the goals of our living. Perhaps the goal to which 
these routine acts are aimed is not more distinctly outlined than 
by the good man’s unspoken refusal to supplant the supremacy of 
God in his heart; it may be sharply and permanently carved by 
the vows of a religious dedicating every moment of the days to 
divine service; it may be as immediate and actual a thing as an 
outburst of love or a surrender to temptation. In any case, no one 
of these indifferent acts will ever filter through our will without 
taking on a moral significance that stands for all of eternity. 


WELLSPRINGS OF MORALITY 


The minimum goodness demanded of our acts is that they be 
reasonable. We are, after all, rational animals, reasonable beings, 
perfected by what is according to our nature, that is, by what is 
reasonable; and destroyed by what is in violation of our nature, 
by what is unreasonable. But because we are lifted to divine 
heights through the grace of God, the maximum goodness possi- 
ble to our actions goes beyond all horizons. It is to be measured 
only by the infinite help poured into the hearts of men from the 
heart of God. 


The spot of green that marks an oasis in the desert stands out 
no more vividly than the moral world of men in the wide reach- 
es of a physical world that of its very nature has nothing of mor- 
ality in it. That green growth of morality is watered by three 
springs that never fail. One, with its sources as deep as nature it- 
self, unchanging in its flow, completely dependable, is the objec- 
tive morality that belongs to an action from the very nature of 
that action. Our attitudes have nothing whatever to do with this 
morality; it is as hard and inflexible as truth, for, in fact, it is the 
truth of this action, a moral essence depending only on- the om- 
niscient mind of God. The second source of the nourishing waters 
of morality is a much more variable, but still constant thing that 
comes from our own personal purposes, the immediate ends we 
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have in view in any particular activity. Here are the immediate 
roots of responsibility and a human share in the creative powers 
of the Almighty. By these purposes of ours, we might well corrupt 
the naturally good acts, but we certainly cannot reform the natur- 
ally evil ones no matter how high our purposes; but we can and 
do give moral life to actions that of themselves have no essential 
morality because they have no naturally determined objects. When 
our intentions clash with nature, it is not nature that loses; when 
we are in agreement with nature, or when we go far beyond na- 
ture in the same divine direction, we make the drab routine of 
life a resplendent thing trailing glory. When by our intentions 
we fill the void of nature in the moral world, we approach the 
creative power of God. 

A third source of morality, as fluctuating and varied as the 
showers of spring, comes from the accidental goodness or evil that 
is neither primarily from nature or from our purposes, but rath- 
er from the necessary immersion of our actions in the world of 
living men. It differs from act to act, as time, place, persons and 
so on differ. Still it is a very real thing, and very much our own; 
for these details, too, are seen and embraced by us as we launch 
into action. It is perfectly true that we are not masters of the cir- 
cumstances that surround our actions; but it is no less true that 
we are indeed masters of the friendliness or hostility with which 
we meet those circumstances, of the welcome we extend to them 
or the unrelenting refusal to have any part of them. We are, in 
other words, masters of our consent and refusal to consent. No 
set of circumstances forces our deliberate actions, so the circum- 
stances that do in fact surround this or that action are truly ours, 
consented to and embraced. 


GOoDNESs AND Goop WILL 


“Peace on earth to men of good will” was a divinely wise bless- 
ing, bestowing the gifts of God yet reverently respecting the sov- 
ereignty of men. Peace, which is virtue’s reward, is not to be had 
from a will that is evil. Such power is given the will in the moral 
world, by it such formal claims are made to responsibility for 
good or evil, that it is crucial that our wills be good. If they are 
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in fact evil, the whole of our living is tainted with foulness. It is 
desperately important that a man’s will be good; important, too, 
that he know it is good, surely that he know when it is evil so 
that he can do something to correct that basic decay. How can we 
measure that goodness, how can we be sure of the healthy status 
of our will? Surely, not by testing it against the variable winds 
of our feelings: that we feel as holy as a saint or as besmirched as 
a libertine has little to do with the facts. We have no more reason 
to lay claim to ecstasies in the one case than we have to bar our- 
selves from Holy Communion in the other. Just as surely, we can- 
not judge the state of our will by listening for applause or hisses 
from the gallery of the world; there was no applause on Calvary, 
no hisses in the courtyard as Peter denied his Lord. 


Our will is good or bad as it opens its arms to a good or bad 
final goal. It is that goal that dominates all a man’s choices, sets 
his values, and assigns his enemies; it makes the difference between 
giving up one’s life for a friend and giving up a friend’s life for 
safety, satisfaction, or greed; between becoming a son of God and 
becoming a slave of God’s creatures; between a heaven begun on 
earth, and a hell well on its way before death. We-can know the 
condition of our will by having recourse to the reason God gave 
us; by our own reason we can know that the goal we choose is 
reasonable or unreasonable, perfective or destructive, nourishing 
or poisonous, divine or satanic. Actually, all of these words really 
mean one and the same thing. St. Hilary put it succinctly when 
he said: “It is an unruly (evil) will that persists in its desires in 
Opposition to reason.”’ 


Our will does not give itself goodness, it goes out to find and 
embrace goodness and so make it its own. Morality, obviously, is 
not a matter of pleasant day-dreaming or a game of auto-hypnotism. 
The fact is that there are evil men in every age; vet if men could 
have goodness by some mild wishing, evil would be gone from the 
world tomorrow. Neither is the will made good by the purely for- 
tuitous circumstances of today or tomorrow. Nor is reasan the last 
word in this matter, plucking goodness or evil out of the air at its 
present pleasure. It is truth that calls the intellect into action, as 
color does the eye or sound the ear; we are not truth’s creators but 
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its discoverers. Reason is indeed the immediate rule of the will 
and its guide to goodness; back of our intellect stands the source 
of truth, the creative mind of God issuing its eternal law as the 
source of all law, all guidance, all truth. 

‘The words of the Psalmist were written for our dignity and our 
comfort: “Many say: Who showeth us good things? The light of 
Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us.” This is, says St. 
Thomas, ‘“‘as though to say: the light of our reason is able to 
show us good things, and guide our will, in so far as it is the light 
of, that is, derives from, Thy countenance.’ Our reason is the 
light of the face of God reflected in its created image to show us 
the good and guide our wills. Whoever conforms to reason’s rule 
can be sure he obeys the eternal law of God, sure his will is in 
conformity to God’s. 


Goop WILL AND Gop’s WILL 


The caution of Gethsemani is to our instruction: “Not my will 
but Thine be done” after the agonized prayer for delivery from 
the chalice of suffering. Not until we reach heaven can we know 
the detailed choices of the divine will; so always, here and now, 
our prayers are not absolute things making demands beyond 
question, but rather humble requests hedged about by Christ’s 
own caution: Thy will be done. We need never have any un- 
easiness in such prayers or the activity that follows them; there 
is no danger of our unwittingly battling God’s will. If we will 
something good, we are in harmony with the divine will’s em- 
brace of infinite good, and so we are secure. It is only when we 
choose evil that we have indeed reason for disquiet; that, we can 
know beyond all doubt, is against the will of God. In actual fact, 
the chalice did not pass from Christ; but surely no human will 
was ever more intent on doing the will of God, more completely 
in harmony with the divine will. 

In His divinely gracious way, God makes it easy for us to know 
His will, just as He makes it easy for us to get the help to do it. 
We both know and do His will when we staunchly resist evil. In 
all else we are one with Him even though the particular thing 
at issue has not received divine approval; it is not necessary that 
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not in the execution of our plans but of His plans, which are or- 
dained to the destruction of self-love and pride in us, and to the 
substitution of the worship of God for the worship of self. ‘The 
structure of the spiritual life, indeed, is based on the destruction 
of self-love, sensible or spiritual, and for this reason the combat in 
the interior life generally passes through three stages. 


In the first stage the soul makes its own resolutions ordained to 
its perfection and executes them according to its own plan. In the 
second, similar resolutions are made but they are not carried out 
with the same exactitude from the human point of view. In the 
third period the soul no longer makes resolutions, but it fulfills 
the perfection of the law to which its earlier resolutions were or- 
dained: the life of union with the divine will. In this final stage, 
when self-love is already destroyed and man is convinced of his 
frailty, wretchedness, and absolute impotence for all good that 
does not come directly from God, he places all his faith and hope 
in God and diligently seeks only to follow His lead and in all 
things to fulfill His holy will. In this way the soul is ready to re- 
ceive the final touches of the divine action in the passive purifica- 
tion or, as St. John of the Cross calls it, the night of the spirit. 


THE TWOFOLD PURIFICATION 


Better to understand this doctrine it should be remembered 
that according to the mystics, the purification of the soul is two- 
fold: (1) that of the sensible powers (active purification), and 
(2) that of the very substance of the soul (passive purification). 
The first corresponds to the purgative or ascetical life. In this 
purification grace works in the soul with the latter’s active assist- 
ance, and thus is brought about the purgation of the senses. The 
second, which is effected in the very substance of the soul, cor- 
responds to the passive or mystical life and is the purgation 
brought about by the divine action with the passive concurrence 
of the soul. Here God, not the soul, is the principal agent, the 
action of the soul being reduced to accepting and enduring the 
effects of the divine operation. 


St. Paul compares God’s operation to that of a two-edged sword 
which penetrates the very depths of the soul and the spirit, for it 
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radically cuts away all attachments to creatures and annihilates 
the ego, causing the mystical death which is the ultimate disposi- 
tion for permanent union with God. This union with God con- 
stitutes the triumph of the cross, and with it the order overthrown 
by original sin is divinely restored. 

Our first parents sinned by following the goading of the devil, 
who told them: “You shall be as gods,’ * that is, you will usurp 
the personality of God and will occupy His place. To banish the 
error and deceit of the father of lies, Christ stated: “I said you 
are gods,’ * and the Psalmist declared: “You are gods and all of 
vou the sons of the Most High”; ® in other words, you are gods 
not by personal identity but by a participation of nature, that is, 
sons of the Most High. Thus man’s tendency toward divinity is 
fully satisfied and he attains supreme perfection, or what is the 
same, his own divinization. 

With this transformation the new life, the true spiritual life 
begins, for the former life has more of death about it than of life, 
since in it the soul is most keenly aware of privations and suffer- 
ings—its negative part. Although this life also has its joys, they 
are not permanent or so frequent as the sufferings. Whence arises 
that false concept of the spiritual life which sees in it only the 
negative side. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: A PoOsiITIVE REALITY 


Ff 

This concept is responsible for the accusation that the Chris- 
tian religion is contrary to human nature, killing and smothering, 
it is alleged, all desires for happiness. On the contrary, man finds 
in union with God the full and perfect satisfaction of his desires 
in so far as the conditions of the present life permit. In this union 
he finds peace, true liberty, the perception of his own greatness, 
and the pure joy that was man’s portion when God created him 
in original justice. All that he has renounced for God is now re- 
turned to him in an infinitely better way, so that he seems to be 
in a world full of harmony and delights. He lives in the redis- 
covered universe of which the mystics speak. He finds beauty and 





4 Gen. 3:5. 5 John 10:34. 6 Ps. 81:6. 
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harmony, not because the exterior world has changed for him, but 
because he has changed, and because, purified of all that is earth- 
ly, he sees God in everything and rejoices in Him alone. He 
experiences in all its strength and ardor the truth of the state- 
ment made by the saints: ‘““To serve God is to reign’; because he 
actually feels himself king and lord of all, possessing as he does 
the kingdom of heaven within him, He enjoys that perpetual 
feast of union with God in which he sings the new canticle of 
which the Psalmist speaks—the canticle of his liberation and re- 
demption from all the servile subjection to his passions, which 
formerly oppressed him and obliged him to live in perpetual 
struggle and vigilance. Now his only occupation is to love and 
entertain the divine Guest and Friend whom he carries in his 
heart. Such is the spiritual life considered as a positive reality and 
not merely in its negative aspect, which is the only one so fre- 
quently presented. 

This negative, one-sided presentation of the spiritual life begets 
errors and attacks on the part of its opponents and confusion on 
the part of many who dedicate themselves to its exercise. Because 
of this misconception, many souls do not advance or attain the 
full flowering of this life. Writers and preachers, consequently, 
should present with great vividness the positive aspect of the 
spiritual life, pointing out clearly that this is its true essence and 
that all else is only a preparation and disposition for it. The sight 
of the happy end of the struggle would encourage souls to per- 
severe in their efforts to overcome all obstacles and difficulties. 
They also should explain, of course, the function of suffering in 
the spiritual life, which is precisely to redeem us from suffering, 
through suffering borne in union with Christ. The cross is not 
only a symbol of pain, but of redemption, triumph, and victory— 
the victory of the Cross over suffering and death. 
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Purgatory Anticipated 


P. de Letter, S.J. 


66 ETTER GET our purgatory in this life than in the next!” 

No doubt we have heard this remark, or even made it our- 
selves, seeking to raise our spirits when we are faced with an un- 
pleasant task or a painful situation. Thus, with the prospect of 
escaping what would be worse than the present trial, we brace 
ourselves or others to face the cross bravely. Every one, we know, 
gets his share of hard things; a Christian life ought to be marked 
with the sign of the Cross. ‘The more genuine a Christian life, the 
more generous perhaps is its part of this “better thing.” Knowing 
this, we mean to take our own cross valiantly and smilingly—but 
have we ever reflected on the deep truth that herein lies hidden? 
on the great hope it opens up before generous hearts? 

Christian suffering is not meaningless: suffering is necessary for 
all of us, because we are all sinners. It is good and serves a pur- 
pose, for it prepares one for a quicker heaven. And for a better 
heaven too. Compare the passive purifications of this life with 
the purifications of the next world: they appear to fulfill in a 
more excellent manner what purgatory itself is intended to 
achieve, namely, to cleanse our souls and prepare them for union 
with God. The manner of earthly purification is better because 
generous acceptance of the cross is meritorious and increases the 
soul’s capacity to possess God, while the expiations of purgatory 
gain no further merit. 
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THE MEANING OF PURGATORY 


This comparison and contrast between the Christian cross and 
the after-life purifications brings out a definite concept of purga- 
tory proposed of late, particularly in this last half century, by 
theologians of the spiritual life.t ‘This notion will repay our atten- 
tive consideration, for it entails consequences of no small im- 
portance. Purgatory, we are told, is not only a just punishment 
of sin, the penalty for which must be paid off till the last farthing, 
according to the infinite justice of the Most Holy. It is, of course, 
a just punishment; and once upon a time, in a number of medie- 
val treatises on purgatory, this aspect was chiefly, if not exclusive- 
ly, stressed. But purgatory is even more a cleansing of souls still 
stained with remnants of forgiven sins and not fully freed of all 
selfish attachment to finite things. This uncleanness, a rust on the 
soul, as St. Catherine of Genoa called it,? must be burned away by 
the fire of God’s love in order to free the soul, and also to strength- 
en her, for the vision of God. That means an intensely painful 
process: it means burning down all petty selfishness (for sinful- 
ness, or the remnants of sin, is really nothing else); it means 
broadening out the receiving capacity of the soul to-enable her to 
encompass, as it were, the Infinite; it means steeling her eye to 
stand the sight of God. But this fire of purgatory is nothing else 
than the fire of God’s merciful love; it is much less an instrument 
of His avenging justice. And this fire, spiritual authors go on to 
explain, is not substantially different from that of the interior 
purifications of which we read in lives of the saints and the 
mystics. 


THE PuRIFYING FIRE 


An important idea underlies this truthful and inspiring teach- 
ing. The purification of our souls which is to prepare them for 

1Cf. F. W. Faber, All for Jesus. chap. 9 (Purgatory), sect. 3 (Double View of 
Purgatory); L. Roure, S.J., L’Au-Dela (1932), chap. 6 (lEtape purificatrice) ; 
M. D’Arcy, S.J., Death and Life (1942), chap. 9 (Purgatory); R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Christian Perfection and Contemplation, (transl. by-Sr. M. T. 
Doyle, O.P., 1942), passim; E. I. Watkin, The Philosophy of Mysticism (1920), 
chap. 9 (Purgatory and the Passive Night of the Soul). 

2St. Catherine of Genoa, Treatise on Purgatory (English ed., London, 1929), 
chap. 5, p. 10. 
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the vision of God has to happen anyway, whether here or here- 
alter.’ If it has been omitted in this lifetime, purgatory awaits 
our still unclean souls. But the cleansing task of purgatory can 
be anticipated here on earth; it is being anticipated in a real 
manner by all those who already in this life draw near to God. 

The process of purification is, in particular, the privilege of 
the chosen souls who are called in this life to a close union with 
God and to the choice graces a life of union includes. They pass 
through a painful preparation and adaptation of their souls for 
that union: their entire spiritual being and all their powers are 
being cleansed, enlarged, raised, strengthened. Without this prep- 
aration they could not enter into what, in fact, is a foretaste of 
heaven on earth. The purgative way is an unescapable stage in the 
soul's ascent of the mount of contemplation. The human self has 
to give up, to break its narrow limitations, crack up, as it were, 
the close framework of its natural pettiness, and grow able to 
draw near to the Infinite. In the white heat of divine love its 
poor native ore is to be tempered into steel. 

In this process of purification and transformation, spiritual 
authors say, following St. John of the Cross, the soul passes through 
a dark night of the senses and of the spirit in which her natural 
way of functioning and of knowing no longer has any grip on the 
spiritual reality by which she lives. An incomparably greater Ob- 
ject than all she has heretofore been attracted to is presented to 
her groping knowledge and love. And she cannot reach the mys- 
terious Presence except by passing through the fire of this dark- 
ness, the cleansing fire of the divine love—the same as the fire of 
purgatory. 

That is what theologians of the spiritual life, as Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange,‘ actually say about the passive purifications through 
which souls pass in their progress towards mystical union with 
God. In order to explain what these purifications are and are 
meant for, they refer, almost invariably, to the pains of purga- 
tory. They do not hesitate to proclaim that the two kinds of 

3 Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., op. cit., p. 356 Ff. 

4 Ibid. 
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purification, here or hereafter, are but two stages of one and the 
same necessary preparation for union with God. The difference 
between the two, we are told, is merely accidental: it does not lie 
in the inner nature of the suffering that purifies, which is the 
- same in both. The difference springs from the different states in 
which souls find themselves, and consequently from the differing 
perfection of the union for which each purification prepares them. 


When the union with God is to begin during this life in the 
higher stages of a life of prayer, the preparatory purification finds 
the soul in a body; the union for which it prepares her is not the 
face to face vision of God, but a union which remains veiled in 
faith.* In purgatory, which is an immediate preparation for heav- 
en, the soul is freed from the body and no longer in a state of 
progress in grace; she undergoes the cleansing sufferings in a re- 
signed and loving, but unmeritorious, way, called “‘satispassion.” 
And because this purification precedes the immediate entrance 
into eternal glory, it requires a fullness which is higher than that 
of the earthly one. But apart from these differences, the nature 
and meaning of the cleansing sufferings of both purifications re- 
main the same: they prepare the soul for a higher union with God. 


It is easy enough to grasp why this preparatory purification is 
necessary. No one can enter into the close presence of God un- 
prepared or unclean. Nothing unsaintly can appear in the sight 
of God. The glow of the infinite holiness cannot fail to burn in 
its flaming radiation all uncleanliness that approaches Him. As 
Newman’s Dream of Gerontius so graphically dramatizes, when 
the still unpurified soul draws near to the Presence the soul is 





5 Note that this doctrine applies to passive purifications of the senses and of 
the soul, the “dark nights” which properly belong to the mystical order, having 
their origin in the divine action within us. Although active purification (morti- 
fication which we impose on ourselves) and exterior trials supernaturally borne 
contribute greatly to our perfection, they are not of the same nature as the 
passive purification of the mystics and saints. (Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
op. cit., p. 356 f.). 


6A rather restricted number of spiritual theologians admits the possibility of 
some sort of anticipated vision of God—or at least intuition of Him—on earth. 
Cf. for example, J. Maréchal, S.J., Etudes de psychologie des mystiques (ed. 1937), 
Vol. II. Note especially pp. 193-254: “Le sommet de la contemplation d’aprés 
St. Thomas.” 
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singed and drops down burnt by the divine love.’ Perfect purifi- 
cation, on earth or in purgatory, is the obligatory prelude to the 
heavenly union. 

For souls who begin their heaven on earth, in the intimacy of a 
deep interior life, the purifying process also starts and proceeds in 
this life. The mystical approach to God presupposes the mystical 
purification. And the higher souls are called on the mount, the 
more thorough the purification that prepares them for the union. 
These trials of the interior life are their anticipated purgatory, 
necessary even now in view of their anticipated heaven. And the 
further the purifying process goes during the stage of their pil- 
grimage, the less will be left over for the pains of purgatory. 


LESSER PURIFICATIONS 


Of course not all souls are actually called to, or actually arrive 
at, an outstanding degree of union with God in this life, nor do 
they pass through its preparatory purifications. Less spiritual per- 
sons who have little time and thought for prayer and for the 
things of the spirit do not generally experience the interior trials 
of the spiritual life. Yet for them, too, there is a chance of antici- 
pating in a certain measure the fire of purgatory. God’s kind 
providence sends them the crosses and trials of this life as the 
means to free and detach them from what is not worth their deep- 
est affections. He thus hopes, as it were, that they will under- 
stand and take the opportunity: He hopes to turn their hearts 
to Himself. When they accept these crosses with resignation and 
loving approval, their souls reap from them the much needed 
fruits of expiation and purification. The cross fits them for heav- 
en, in the very measure that they take it willingly and lovingly. 
They can accept it if they believe in the meaning and purpose of 
the Christian cross. 


7... the keen sanctity 

Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized 
And scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 


(Note that Newman refers to Christ the Judge, not to the Divinity.) 
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Again, not the same degree of purification is required of all 
candidates for heaven, because not all are meant for the same 
perfection of the blessed union with God. There are different de- 
grees in the heavenly beatitude. Regularly and not unnaturally, 
the height of glory or the intimacy of the union which is prepared 
for each soul measures the depth and intensity of the suffering 
which either here or hereafter will fit her for union with the In- 
finite. It is not only gross sinfulness as we know it, but also the 
more subtle unworthiness which saints and saintly persons detect 
in themselves, that demands purification. And this in its turn 
searches for the cross. Actually, did not the saint believe—and do 
not we also wish to believe—that God-sent crosses are in reality 
a sign of divine predilection? Do not we also desire to grasp and 
to understand, as God’s closest friends did, that the greater one’s 
share in the Cross, the greater also his share in the Crown? Yes, 
normally, the higher the sanctity, the greater also the suffering. 
Even apart from any other consideration (love for Christ or the 
apostolic value of suffering, for example), merely because high 
sanctity requires high purity, it also entails intense pain. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF SUFFERING 


This shows the privilege of the souls called to more than an 
ordinary share in the Cross during this lifetime. It may well be 
that here on earth they are enabled to complete their preparation 
for the heavenly vision. Their generous share in purifying suffer- 
ing is apt to make them ready to go straight to heaven at the 
moment of the call. When their souls have been fully cleansed 
and strengthened to a degree adequate to the glory to which they 
are destined, then no other purgatory awaits them after this life. 
Will this often be the case? No one can tell for sure. But for gen- 
erous and strong souls, for the humble ones especially, this priv- 
ilege should not be exceptional. It may require much courage and 
strength, but God never fails to give grace when He calls to the 
heights of perfection. 


8 Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., op. cit., pp. 347 (n. 25, quoting St. John 
of the Cross) and 410. 
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This view of the Christian cross and purgatory holds a twofold 
lesson. First, it places in a vivid light the ancient Christian wis- 
dom that no suffering accepted or sought for Christ’s sake remains 
without its great reward. No particle of the Christian cross is ever 
lost. And its irreplaceable role, from the point of view of our 
present considerations, is precisely to effect here on earth the pur- 
ification which otherwise remains to be completed in the pains of 
purgatory. Secondly, as was previously stated but bears repeat- 
ing, because the sufferings of this life are meritorious and, when 
accepted with resignation and love, cannot fail to increase our 
grace and glory for heaven, it is preferable to pass through an 
earthly purgatory rather than to put off the final purification of 
our souls to the next life where there is no longer any progress in 
merit. It is a privilege to be chosen for this life’s purifications 
rather than for those of the next—all the more so when generally 
with this anticipated purgatory is also given an anticipated heav- 
en, in a close union with God. It is worth paying for this privilege. 





This is the view of faith which tranforms the otherwise rugged 
wood of the cross, which enables us to sing: 


O faithful cross! above all other, 
One and only noble tree! ® 


9 Hymn for Lauds during Passiontide. 
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Destiny's Master 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


AY BY DAY, hour by hour, we perfect or destroy ourselves. 

We have an hourly testimony to our mastery, a unique thing 
in the universe, for our daily actions are witnesses giving indis- 
putable testimony. These are ours, these actions, because we are 
masters in control of what we do. Though they may cause no 
ripple in the affairs of the world, they perfect us or destroy us; that 
is precisely the difference between good and bad actions. The 
saint, day by day, approaches the imposing stature of full growth; 
the wicked man is rushed along, day by day, to the increasing 
tempo of disintegration. The one man is nourished to superb 
strength, the other destroyed more devastatingly than a body is 
eaten away by a corroding disease. Society may applaud or con- 
demn; but it is not the clapping hands nor the clacking tongues 
that make the difference between Pilate and Peter. Much more 
than the opinion of men has gone into the results of daily living. 


THE IMPORTANT REALITY: MORALITY 


Our perfection and our debasement are real things, regardless 
of society’s attitude towards one or the other. One is a splendid 
triumph, the other a disastrous surrender. Two thousand years 
ago, a cross and a halter each killed a man; the dead man in each 
case was an outcast. But there is no doubt in our minds as to which 
was perfected and which destroyed as we compare the victim of 
unselfish love with the victim of unleashed greed. We are dealing 
with realities when we note with the prophet Osee that “they 
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(the wicked) became abominable as those things which they 
loved’’; it is no less true of the good that they became as noble as 
those things which they loved. In either case, whether of perfec- 
tion or destruction, we are not faced with airy things of the mo- 
ment, as variable as a social smile or a social frown; but with the 
most crucial realities of human life. 

Only a tragic blindness limits the real world to what a man can 
stumble over, what he can hold in his hands, estimate with his 
eyes, can weigh or measure; for thus goodness and evil are rele- 
gated to a shadowy world, frail and flickering as befits the product 
of the imagination of a man. The goodness or badness of our ac- 
tions is as real as the nobility or debasement they cause in us; as 
real as rain, more solidly unchanging than a mountain, as invig- 
orating as healthy food or as deadly as poison. These are moral 
realities, to be thought of in the same terms as the physical real- 
ities in the world of nature about us. Physical and moral are not 
opposing terms; they are rather varieties of the real to be taken 
seriously by any hard-headed realist. To limit reality to the pure- 
ly physical is to miss altogether the most important part of real- 
ity, the part that means the salvation or the destruction of men. 
It was for these important realities, the moral realities, that the 
Son of God lived among men and died at their hands; not for 
the physical realities which are men’s tools rather than the arbiters 
of men’s destiny. 

In the physical order we suffer no confusion in recognizing the 
good and the bad. Bad fruit, a sick animal, a dead man all lack 
something of the goodness that should have been theirs; some- 
thing of the reality belonging to them is missing. In exact pro- 
portion to this lack, they are defective, not perfect. It is essential 
to his manhood that a man have body and soul; beyond that, to 
escape defect, he must have eyes that see, ears that hear, a tongue 
that speaks, hands that obey his commands, and legs that carry 
him about the important business of attaining his goals. It is in 
exactly this same light of full reality or defective lack of due real- 
ity that moral good and evil of our actions must be seen. A good 
act has nothing missing of what belongs to it; a bad act is a de- 
fective act, an act with something missing, crippled, unhealthy, or 
dead. 
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MOoRALITy’s BARE ESSENTIAL 


The essential goodness or badness of our acts can be determined 
beyond all quibbling by simply demanding: What is this act for? 
What does it do always and everywhere? To what end is it de- 
signed? No matter who does this thing, what excuses may be avail- 
able, what pressures present, what the attitude of society, this act 
stands in its objective reality: it is good or bad. The essential 
goodness or badness is beyond all human manipulation, indeed 
beyond all change. God Himself could not make the betrayal by 
Judas a good action, nor could the devil change the goodness of 
Magdalen’s repentance. No thinking, wishing, or rationalizing on 
our part can make the good bad or the bad good, any more than 
our efforts can change the nature of a man, of a dog, or of a tree. 
And for the same reason. These are things as they are; they share 
the inviolable character of truth and, ultimately, the unchange- 
ableness of the God who conceived and produced them. 


Adultery is always a flouting of justice and a besmirching of 
purity no matter who the parties are, what the wild urging of 
passion, however galling the bonds of marriage. Prayer is always 
a masterly subordination of creature to Creator however humble 
or mighty the heart from which it proceeds. We miss the point 
entirely when we compare the physical characteristics of good and 
bad actions, for these acts are not merely physical realities but 
moral realities. There is no physical difference between love’s ul- 
timate surrender and love’s ultimate betrayal; but the one is al- 
ways to another’s perfection and happiness, the other is always for 
one’s own satisfaction ruthlessly regardless of all others. An as- 
sasin’s knife piercing a human heart and a surgeon’s scalpel prob- 
ing the depths of a human heart are physically identical actions; 
but the one is always for death, the other always for life. The 
assasin’s victim may escape death while the surgeon’s patient may 
surrender life; in neither case is the essential character of the act 
changed. Even though it is a scalpel he wields, with all the trap- 
pings of antiseptic atmosphere and hospital rubrics, the surgeon 
becomes an assasin when death, even the death of an unborn in- 
fant, is the object of his skill. The object of our action stands im- 
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mutable, real,.an integral part of the world of things as they are, 
an unfading design woven by the mind of God. 

Our actions are motions and their natural objects are their goals. 
They are not good or bad because they have produced this or that 
effect; on the basis of effects produced, the prayers of the dying 
Christ for His slayers were empty and vain. It is because the ac- 
tions are proportioned to good or bad effects, because they are 
made to produce such effects, because these effects answer to the 
design of the action that the acts must be judged good or evil. The 
fact that some good may come from evil actions does not change 
their wickedness; nor does the fact that our intentions are good as 
we lie or steal. There is no trickery or magic that will change 
moral slime to stardust, that will kill the odor of evil, or make 
moral corruption anything other than fetid decay. 


No MIpDLE GROUND 


On the other hand, it is no trick at all to introduce corruption 
into an objectively good act. Truth can be told to smash a home, 
study can be relentless to nourish pride, we can be merciful for 
the sake of applause, or give gifts to accomplish a betrayal. Just 
as a man needs more than body and soul to be a perfect man. so 
our actions need more than a bare essential goodness to be good. 
In the physical order, things can be partly good and partly bad, 
as a wormy apple still has its edible parts; but there is no such 
comradely coexistence for moral good and evil. The entity of our 
actions is the swift totality of motion; and motion reaches proper 
targets or it fails. Our actions are thoroughly good or thoroughly 
bad, they are nourishing or poisonous; there is no gray twilight 
zone where good and bad merge or walk hand in hand. 


Goodness of nature depends immediately on the creative mind 
of God; a truth that holds whether the nature in question is the 
nature of things or the nature of actions. To perfect in us the 
miniature of that creative power of God, He has left a whole vast 
field of action that has only the moral significance which we give 
it by goals to which we direct it. It is neither good nor bad in the 
abstract to take a walk, to eat, to drink, to sleep, to build a house; 
but of course these things never happen in the abstract. Con- 
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cretely, we always have some goal in mind in doing these things 
or they would never be done at all. In a sovereign gesture not un- 
like Divinity’s bestowal of natural gifts, we give these indifferent 
things a morality they could not have had except from our aim- 
ing them at the goals of our living. Perhaps the goal to which 
these routine acts are aimed is not more distinctly outlined than 
by the good man’s unspoken refusal to supplant the supremacy of 
God in his heart; it may be sharply and permanently carved by 
the vows of a religious dedicating every moment of the days to 
divine service; it may be as immediate and actual a thing as an 
outburst of love or a surrender to temptation. In any case, no one 
of these indifferent acts will ever filter through our will without 
taking on a moral significance that stands for all of eternity. 


WELLSPRINGS OF MORALITY 


The minimum goodness demanded of our acts is that they be 
reasonable. We are, after all, rational animals, reasonable beings, 
perfected by what is according to our nature, that is, by what is 
reasonable; and destroyed by what is in violation of our nature, 
by what is unreasonable. But because we are lifted to divine 
heights through the grace of God, the maximum goodness possi- 
ble to our actions goes beyond all horizons. It is to be measured 
only by the infinite help poured into the hearts of men from the 
heart of God. 


The spot of green that marks an oasis in the desert stands out 
no more vividly than the moral world of men in the wide reach- 
es of a physical world that of its very nature has nothing of mor- 
ality in it. That green growth of morality is watered by three 
springs that never fail. One, with its sources as deep as nature it- 
self, unchanging in its flow, completely dependable, is the objec- 
tive morality that belongs to an action from the very nature of 
that action. Our attitudes have nothing whatever to do with this 
morality; it is as hard and inflexible as truth, for, in fact, it is the 
truth of this action, a moral essence depending only on the om- 
niscient mind of God. The second source of the nourishing waters 
of morality is a much more variable, but still constant thing that 
comes from our own personal purposes, the immediate ends we 
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have in view in any particular activity. Here are the immediate 
roots of responsibility and a human share in the creative powers 
of the Almighty. By these purposes of ours, we might well corrupt 
the naturally good acts, but we certainly cannot reform the natur- 
ally evil ones no matter how high our purposes; but we can and 
do give moral life to actions that of themselves have no essential 
morality because they have no naturally determined objects. When 
our intentions clash with nature, it is not nature that loses; when 
we are in agreement with nature, or when we go far beyond na- 
ture in the same divine direction, we make the drab routine of 
life a resplendent thing trailing glory. When by our intentions 
we fill the void of nature in the moral world, we approach the 
creative power of God. 

A third source of morality, as fluctuating and varied as the 
showers of spring, comes from the accidental goodness or evil that 
is neither primarily from nature or from our purposes, but rath- 
er from the necessary immersion of our actions in the world of 
living men. It differs from act to act, as time, place, persons and 
so on differ. Still it is a very real thing, and very much our own; 
for these details, too, are seen and embraced by us as we launch 
into action. It is perfectly true that we are not masters of the cir- 
cumstances that surround our actions; but it is no less true that 
we are indeed masters of the friendliness or hostility with which 
we meet those circumstances, of the welcome we extend to them 
or the unrelenting refusal to have any part of them. We are, in 
other words, masters of our consent and refusal to consent. No 
set of circumstances forces our deliberate actions, so the circum- 
stances that do in fact surround this or that action are truly ours, 
consented to and embraced. 


GOODNESS AND Goop WILL 


‘Peace on earth to men of good will” was a divinely wise bless- 
ing, bestowing the gifts of God yet reverently respecting the sov- 
ereignty of men. Peace, which is virtue’s reward, is not to be had 
from a will that is evil. Such power is given the will in the moral 
world, by it such formal claims are made to responsibility for 
good or evil, that it is crucial that our wills be good. If they are 
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in fact evil, the whole of our living is tainted with foulness. It is 
desperately important that a man’s will be good; important, too, 
that he know it is good, surely that he know when it is evil so 
that he can do something to correct that basic decay. How can we 
measure that goodness, how can we be sure of the healthy status 
of our will? Surely, not by testing it against the variable winds 
of our feelings: that we feel as holy as a saint or as besmirched as 
a libertine has little to do with the facts. We have no more reason 
to lay claim to ecstasies in the one case than we have to bar our- 
selves from Holy Communion in the other. Just as surely, we can- 
not judge the state of our will by listening for applause or hisses 
from the gallery of the world; there was no applause on Calvary, 
no hisses in the courtyard as Peter denied his Lord. 


Our will is good or bad as it opens its arms to a good or bad 
final goal. It is that goal that dominates all a man’s choices, sets 
his values, and assigns his enemies; it makes the difference between 
giving up one’s life for a friend and giving up a friend’s life for 
safety, satisfaction, or greed; between becoming a son of God and 
becoming a slave of God’s creatures; between a heaven begun on 
earth, and a hell well on its way before death. We can know the 
condition of our will by having recourse to the reason God gave 
us; by our own reason we can know that the goal we choose is 
reasonable or unreasonable, perfective or destructive, nourishing 
or poisonous, divine or satanic. Actually, all of these words really 
mean one and the same thing. St. Hilary put it succinctly when 
he said: “It is an unruly (evil) will that persists in its desires in 
Opposition to reason.” 


Our will does not give itself goodness, it goes out to find and 
embrace goodness and so make it its own. Morality, obviously, is 
not a matter of pleasant day-dreaming or a game of auto-hypnotism. 
The fact is that there are evil men in every age; yet if men could 
have goodness by some mild wishing, evil would be gone from the 
world tomorrow. Neither is the will made good by the purely for- 
tuitous circumstances of today or tomorrow. Nor is reason the last 
word in this matter, plucking goodness or evil out of the air at its 
present pleasure. It is truth that calls the intellect into action, as 
color does the eye or sound the ear; we are not truth’s creators but 
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its discoverers. Reason is indeed the immediate rule of the will 
and its guide to goodness; back of our intellect stands the source 
of truth, the creative mind of God issuing its eternal law as the 
source of all law, all guidance, all truth. 

The words of the Psalmist were written for our dignity and our 
comfort: “Many say: Who showeth us good things? The light of 
Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us.’ This is, says St. 
Thomas, ‘‘as though to say: the light of our reason is able to 
show us good things, and guide our will, in so far as it is the light 
of, that is, derives from, Thy countenance.” Our reason is the 
light of the face of God reflected in its created image to show us 
the good and guide our wills. Whoever conforms to reason’s rule 
can be sure he obeys the eternal law of God, sure his will is in 
conformity to God’s. 


Goop WILL AND Gop’s WILL 


The caution of Gethsemani is to our instruction: “Not my will 
but Thine be done’ after the agonized prayer for delivery from 
the chalice of suffering. Not until we reach heaven can we know 
the detailed choices of the divine will; so always, here and now, 
our prayers are not absolute things making demands beyond 
question, but rather humble requests hedged about by Christ’s 
own caution: Thy will be done. We need never have any un- 
easiness in such prayers or the activity that follows them; there 
is no danger of our unwittingly battling God’s will. If we will 
something good, we are in harmony with the divine will’s em- 
brace of infinite good, and so we.are secure. It is only when we 
choose evil that we have indeed reason for disquiet; that, we can 
know beyond all doubt, is against the will of God. In actual fact, 
the chalice did not pass from Christ; but surely no human will 
was ever more intent on doing the will of God, more completely 
in harmony with the divine will. 

In His divinely gracious way, God makes it easy for us to know 
His will, just as He makes it easy for us to get the help to do it. 
We both know and do His will when we staunchly resist evil. In 
all else we are one with Him even though the particular thing 
at issue has not received divine approval; it is not necessary that 
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we know and conform to the details of God’s willing, since it is 
only time and the vision of heaven that will make those details 
plain. Conflicts or disagreements among good men do not argue 
that one group or the other is resisting God’s will; these merely 
make clearer the truth of our limits and the infinitude of divinity. 


Every act of which we are masters, that is, every act that we do 
knowingly and willingly, is a moral act; it is good or bad. Every 
good act is virtuous, praiseworthy, and deserving of reward. Every 
bad act is sinful, blameworthy, and deserving of punishment. On- 
ly a hypocrite or a fool expects to preserve the humanity of his 
acts, his mastery of them, and still pretend to evade virtue and 
sin, praise and blame, reward and punishment. 


A good act has fulfilled its measure or law, and so is virtuous; 
a bad act has fallen short of its measure or rule, and so is sinful. 
The one is whole, the other deformed; one is wholesome, the oth- 
er is base. There is no middle ground for human actions precisely 
because they are human, because they measure up to or fall short 
of the law that is an integral part of our reasonable nature. 

A virtuous act is a fulfillment of our rational nature, a sinful 
act is a violation of it. Both are by our choice; both are thus our 
very own. To us belongs their praise or their blame, and to no 
other. This is the privilege and the burden of our sovereignty; 
animals or plants are not praised or blamed for their actions, for 
only of us can it be said that we are responsible. Judas could not 
escape blame; but no word of praise or blame could be laid on 
the tree of the Cross or the nails that fixed the Savior’s hands. To 
escape our human responsibility is to forego our human sov- 
ereignty; to deny the possibility of blame is likewise to deny the 
possibility of praise, indeed it is to deny all authorship of the 
love, the thoughtfulness, the nobility, the justice that make up 
so much of our daily lives. It is a depraved age that finds it com- 
forting to pretend to be a clod because it takes such courage to 
be a man. 

Title to reward and punishment, merit and demerit, is a mat- 
ter of justice and an inescapable consequence of the solid truth 
that no man lives by or for himself. Magdalen’s remorse and for- 
giveness spread peace much farther than the confines of her own 
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heart. To act against one man is to injure both him and the so- 
cieties to which he belongs, family, city, nation; the balance of 
justice is restored by punishment from both the individual and 
society. To act against society is to injure both it and all its mem- 
bers; justice demands the double punishment to respond to the 
double injury. To act against oneself is to injure the society to 
which one belongs, and so to injure all its members. In all cases, 
a man by his sins does what he can to injure God to whom per- 
tain all men and all societies. There is no such thing as a purely 
private affair in the field of morality, of goodness and of evil. Our 
capacities for good and evil image the far-flung might of omni- 
potence; but then our responsibilities, too, are as wide as the 
world of men, as enduring as eternity. 








The Wisdom of Heroism 


Anne Taillefer 


AN IS a living paradox. Flesh and spirit, with their alternate 
M defeats and victories, assure his balance and adaptability to 
this world. Spirit yearns for absolutes, flesh preaches relatives, 
such as ease or security. In one way or another, the normal man 
contrives to conciliate both. 

However, through legend and history, creatures arise who give 
this compromise the lie. Dominating all normal human instincts, 
they strive to attain levels of courage and sacrifice before which 
common mortals recoil in fear. For the sake of an ideal, they defy 
natural standards, transgress and surpass them. These are the 
heroic beings that loom above humanity. 

Why is it that some of them move us to tears, while others 
make our blood run cold? Why is it that the tragedy—nearly al- 
ways accompanying their unwonted acts—may in some cases ap- 
pear as a total, somewhat ridiculous defeat, in other cases as a 
jubilant triumph, transcending death and suffering? In this de- 
lineation lies the profound difference between the temporal or 
pagan hero and the Christian one. 

Be they fictitious or real, Achilles, Julius Caesar, or Napoleon 
are endowed with extraordinary gifts of eloquence, courage, and 
will. They are born heroes. Moreover, they deliberately choose 
their form of heroism, and without doubt or swerving pursue it 
relentlessly to its end, regardless of the most terrible  conse- 
quences. They pick up the sceptre of phenomenal valor, they 
crown their own heads. 
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On the contrary, Christian heroes are often born weak and 
tender. Some are fearful of small things. In many cases they have 
no confidence in themselves. Though they may have a heroic bent, 
it is sometimes contradicted violently by the divine will. Imagine 
the look of doubt and wonder crossing the faces of the humble 
virgin of Nazareth, the peaceful homebody of Domremy, and the 
tiny, retiring Friar of the Cross, if they had been told beforehand 
that one would become the Mother of God, the other a captain 
of armies under the leadership of saints, and the third a prisoner 
of his own brethren and the greatest of mystic poets. They did 
not choose but were chosen. 

The temporal hero generally has a ruling passion of indigna- 
tion or hatred that makes him the avenger of real or imaginary 
wrongs. This often defeats his own ends. Instead of using passion, 
leashed and disciplined, he is used by it in all its untamed fury 
till it destroys all that is not itself. Achilles, the great legendary 
hero, aided and abetted by his indulgent, short-sighted goddess- 
mother, destroyed his enemies, but also his love and his friend 
and his own heart. He had nothing to show for this havoc but a 
gigantic, pompous funeral pyre, soon a pile of ashes. 

How many great men have started by taking up the wrongs of 
the people, by the means of conquest or revolution, and have suc- 
ceeded, through rivers of blood, in bringing undreamed of evils 
to these same people? How many confused martyrs have died for 
an unworthy cause or an unworthy man, in bewildered despair or 
stubborn pride? 

Outside the normal order, only God can know what is good 
and wise, what will promote creation and not destruction! 


THE BAsis OF CHRISTIAN HEROISM 


A French Catholic philosopher of the early nineteenth century, 
Joseph de Maistre, in his Explication sur les Sacrifices, has written 
a very illuminating essay on sacrifices and their origin. He de- 
velops a theory of the necessity of sacrifice as a great drive of 
human nature. Since man’s creation, whenever an injustice was 
perpetrated, innocent victims were offered to appease heavenly 
anger and restore a certain kind of order. Lambs or doves were 
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immolated, but also, too often, children or virgins. De Maistre 
points out that our Lord may have had this in mind when He 
instituted the Eucharist, forever substituting His body and His 
blood for those of human victims. The blood, supposed to have 
an independent life in itself, something like a soul, was the es- 
sence of pagan sacrifices; it was the means of salvation. Jesus 
lost the very last drop of His blood in the act of redemption. and 
the Church has called Him the Lamb of God at the instant of 
Consecration. This adds credibility to de Maitre’s proposition. 

The writer believes that this divine sacrifice, personally consent- 
ed to by the Victim—more often than not pagan offerings were 
coersive,—changed forever the sense of the word sacrifice. Instead 
of sacrificing others in fear, men would now sacrifice themselves 
in love, avenging by their flesh or heart’s blood the offense made 
to the Lord by sin or injustice. 

This is a state of love completely opposed to the state of anger 
of the self-styled murderer—conqueror or revolutionary—who 
will hurt others because some man or principle he loves has been 
injured. It also must be perforce a state of humility, the Christian 
hero remaining in an attitude of potential heroism as long as the 
will of God is not made manifest. And this will may suddenly 
take the most unexpected nature, may demand the exact con- 
trary of human heroism. 


THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN HEROISM 


For a Christian, heroism does not reside in the nature of the 
acts performed, as it does, of necessity, for other heroes. It is built 
on the nature of the gift itself, the absolute surrender; on the 
exceptional love that raises man from the natural to the super- 
natural dimension. 

This is magnificently shown in a book by Gertrude von Le 
Fort, The Song at the Scaffold, and more vividly still, perhaps, 
in the play adapted from the book by the deceased great writer, 
George Bernanos. This play, produced last spring in Paris, has 
deeply moved a wide circle of spectators by its grand theme of 
heroism and grace. This theme, by different and intricate ways, 
leads seventeen Carmelite nuns to their martyrdom, under the 
French Revolution. 
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Four nuns personify heroism in unique and different fashions. 
There is a weak young novice who constitutes a great liability. 
Born in fright, she has been hounded by fear all her life and has 
taken refuge in the convent. Her brother says: “You are afraid 
of fear itself.”” The wise old prioress, who is about to die—the 
only one in bed—is much concerned about this vulnerable child 
of hers. She concentrates all her love and dying strength upon in- 
fusing courage in her, to such an extent that the prioress, herself, 
dies badly, in revulsion and anguish. The convent is convinced 
that, by sheer love, she has willed her own grace to Blanche. the 
coward. As a sacred legacy, Blanche has been given to a heroic 
nun. 

This nun, Mother Mary of the Incarnation, is a gifted woman 
and great aristocrat, ideally designed for the next prioress, but 
in the circumstances it seems wise to nominate a simple, earthy 
nun of peasant stock. 

A great dialogue is exchanged between these two—the one per- 
meated by the spirit of total sacrifice and the other by the spirit 
of total obedience, yet both heroic in utter contradiction. For 
God’s great design wills that the obedient prioress who wanted 
to live will guide her flock up the steps of the scaffold to their 
common death, while the born heroine, who wanted to die, will 
give up this death in a heroic act of obedience. “I am dishonored!”’ 
cries she, and a priest answers: “This is verily the cry of nature 
in agony. This is the blood, yes, the blood that God asks of you 
and that you must shed. You would joyfully have given that run- 
ning in your veins, you would have poured it out like water. But 
every drop of this wrings from you much more than life.” And 
at another time: “God asks of you to be detached even from your 
detachment!” 

Having fled the convent in fear, Blanche, Sister Blanche of the 
Agony of Christ, meets with the same fate as Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation, who has left the convent to pursue her. They are not 
arrested with the others. Both are spared. 

Up the steps of the scaffold go the Carmelites. As they sing the 
Salve Regina and the Veni Creator, one hears the voices dwindling 
one by one. As the last is heard, a voice from the crowd soars firm- 
er and more resolute than the others. And Sister Blanche of the 
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Agony of Christ, who had rejected her own agony, the born cow- 
ard, the chosen heroine, goes to meet the will of God. 

‘Thus the peaceful join in the fray, the brave soldier lays down 
his arms in the midst of the battle. Such contradictions can hap- 
pen only under supernatural orders or very high spiritual author- 
ity, if one is to avoid the pitfall of pride. For it is pride to sub- 
stitute one’s judgment, not only for God’s, but also for that of 
secular and religious authorities. 


THE PEAK OF HEROISM 


‘There comes a time when heroic subservience to God’s wishes 
is tried to such extremity that a revolt of the whole being ensues. 
A will divine, with no human explanation or attenuation, is super- 
imposed on human will, reason, and imagination. It transforms 
sacrifice into an unbearable agony, not only of the flesh, but of the 
mind and spirit; a despairing puzzle that cannot be solved. This 
is the ultimate temptation permitted by God, the ultimate call to 
redemption desired by God. 

When Christ, bathed in red agony, writhes in the Garden, His 
soul “sick unto death,” the God-man cries out to Heaven: “Not 
as I will but as Thou wilt!’ The infinite sacrifice of Jesus had 
made Him as vulnerable as we are; His humanity imposed upon 
Him the last step of love which is to sacrifice even the idea of sac- 
rifice. For the dark night of the spirit is necessary in Christian 
heroism for total purification and absolute love. 

It may have seemed unbearable, unsufferable, to the One Who 
had come to take away the sins of the world to have become, Him- 
self, the occasion of the most hideous crime man had ever com- 
mitted. It may have torn His heart to admit the treason of Judas, 
the denial of Peter, the flight of the future Apostles. Even Jesus 
had to wonder why the price has to be so high. 

This tortured legacy the divine Son had to bequeath to His 
Mother, before He was cold. In what racking bewilderment must 
Mary have climbed the way of Calvary and stood at the foot of 
the Cross, unable to lift finger or voice in defense of the Victim! 
She who knew that the greatest of all miracles had been achieved 
in her body, who must have felt so often the Holy Ghost and the 
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Angels hovering about her, was not allowed the most natural im- 





{ 





pulses of a mother and a woman. Before she had even time to 
accept the sacrifice, she was asked to forgive, heroically and eter- 
nally, that murderous humanity of which she became the mother 
in the act of losing her Son. 

No doubt the Virgin-Mother’s tears must have fallen thick and 
stormy on the pallet of the virgin-soldier fourteen centuries later. 
From the heights of light, where she now stood, she could under- 
stand what it meant for a saint to be tempted by the Church on 
earth to deny God’s will in heaven; to have to choose between 
excommunication and treason to God—Joan’s great tragedy which 
was not the material scourging of the flames. With what abyssmal 
compassion the Queen of heaven must have bent over the hissing 
and crackling tongues of flames to catch that cry of heroic humil- 
ity from a soul whose torture was ending: “My voices have not 
mislead me, my mission did come from God!” 

This cry is echoed in some way or other by every Christian hero 
suffering the scandal of the Cross. It may be the crucible that de- 
termines the few chosen among the many called. It is the perfect 
answer to Adam’s terrible temptation and fall. To redeem the sin 
of monstrous pride that would make man identical with God, 
man had to prostrate himself completely. Powerless to under- 
stand, crucified beyond his strength, the Christian Hero gives up 
all personal will in a mystic abandon that makes him the will of 
God. 


HEROISM IN OurR LIVES 


These are the great heroes. But God asks for many others. There 
was a time when Christianity was so vivid and so real that the 
practice of Christian virtue was understood, by the faithful, to be 
heroic indeed. To follow the gospel to the letter and the spirit is 
a nearly impossible task. Who among us loves God above all, and 
one’s neighbor as one’s self? Without a sign from God no extraord- 
inary mission or vocation should be undertaken, yet Christian 
heroism already begins in accepting with joy and enthusiasm the 
ordeal that may be ours. 

Some may be so disfavored by nature that they will never know 
love or even a spontaneous smile. Others will always live medi- 
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ocre and unrecognized lives. Some empty arms will never fold 
over a child; some empty hearts will never know the solace of 
sharing joy and pain. Others will be diseased, others will be 
slandered. And to those who know the blinding flash of love may 
come the pain of being betrayed and deceived by that very love 
itself. 


To give up one’s happiness on earth in submission to God’s 
will is the simplest of heroic ways in our reach, but it is not one 
of the least. It takes a superhuman effort to make a gift of human 
hope to the Creator of all things; to renounce this instinct with 
which man is endowed, the love of all that seems good and the 
desiré to enjoy it. 

What appears unbearable is exactly the Cross that has been 
hewn for our special use. It is the sound of the tread of the Hound 
of heaven. It is the love of God. If we accept it, another sacrifice 
will follow. St. Teresa says that God is so delighted by this trib- 
ute of our love that He thirsts to give us another occasion to love. 
Thus the heroic soul is tempered like fine steel. 


Sacrifice in this world may go beyond earthly life, so that God’s 
pleasure may be done more completely. There is a religious or- 
der, the Helpers of the Holy Souls, which extends immolation 
further. To customary vows the nuns add what is called the hero- 
ic act. By this means they abandon, that souls in purgatory may 
enter Heaven, all the merits that they, themselves, ever hope to 
win in the religious life; they throw themselves empty-handed up- 
on the mercy of God. There is something exquisitely beautiful in 
this haunting paradox of a vocation, a generosity, that seems one 
of the nearest approaches to the idea of redemption. 


THe Heroic SINNER 


All these superhuman efforts suppose, at the same time, a mys- 
tic strength derived from grace and rising from prayer and the 
sacraments. The Christian fighter seeks allies from above and does 
not let his arms grow rusty or unused. But what of those who have 
fallen outside the pale and who have foresworn both help and 
training? 
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The great sinner, admirably portrayed in the Gospels as the 
prodigal son, has sunk lower than the animals. His evil passions 
bar him from society which shuns him; from man he can expect 
nothing. His blasphemies have denied him the help of the Church; 
no holy balm can be poured upon his wounds. Solitude, the dark, 
twisted solitude that is a mirage of hell is his only companion— 
an evil, leering companion—that leads him on to the ultimate sin 
of despair; a witness to the hatred of all things, above all, of 
himself. 


What depths of heroic courage it takes for him to lift up his 
head and drag himself, on hands and feet, through the slime, the 
slippery slime of temptation and sin, all too ready to engulf him! 
With what darkened eyes he will peer through fog and mist for 
that beam of light that must lead him! This is one of the greatest 
miracles of redemption. For it needs an immense output of humil- 
ity and faith, when it has become impossible to believe in oneself, 
to stake everything on God’s absolute magnanimity. To be able to 
accept forgiveness when it seems one could never forgive oneself 
takes infinite generosity. It is this that sends the father of the 
prodigal son running out to meet him, this which calls for the 
music and the rejoicing. “For my son was dead and he is alive,” 
sings the exulting parent to the resentful, virtuous elder brother. 


Only God, Creator of all things, seen and unseen, can under- 
stand what it takes for a corpse to become warm once more, for 
the dead to be alive, for the lost to be found. For life cannot be 
without love, and this new life is the fruit of faith. Only God can 
know what an act of love it represents to offer up one’s shame as 
sole gift to His altar; the heavier the shame, the harder to lift up 
one’s hands. 


From time to time, history has been shaken by stupendous re- 
pentances balancing monstrous sins. The Middle Ages have hand- 
ed down to us tales of judges and headsmen mingling their tears 
of forgiveness and admiration with the tears of abominable crim- 
inals, and kissing their hands. But these were heroic times, when 
charity assumed gigantic proportions in the image of God’s own 
charity. 
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THE CLAIM TO WIsDOM 


Christian heroism, a superhuman form of courage, is built 
mainly on two of the gentlest virtues: humility and forgiveness. 
Temporal heroism, adversely, is nurtured on some kind of pride 
or hatred. We have seen the bloody wrath of Achilles attain its 
object and ruin Hector and the Greeks. But who will ever give 
him back the white arms of Briseis or a smile from Patrocles? 
What help has he been to his beloved? We know what results 
from great conquests or political revolutions. In nearly every in- 
stance a greater harm prevails. 

To such as answer the appeal of the Spirit to its last exaction, 
unto the end, the perfect subservience to the will of God is at- 
tained. This is why we are on earth. Perfect will answered by per- 
fect obedience leads to eternal salvation, the hope of every Chris- 
tian; and to salvation also for the whole mystic body which we 
love. For transient pangs of agony, the heroic Christian will ex- 
change eternal light and glory; even in this world he will ex- 
perience the burning joy that comes from finding love through 
intense suffering completely accepted. That is what Simone Weil 
deems to be a glimpse of God. 


Forever and forever the Mother of Sorrows has become the 
Queen of heaven, victorious over the devil. ‘The Witch of Rouen 
is one of the glories of the Church, beloved even by her English 
foes. All those who, for the love of God, have lost their life in this 
world have saved it in the next. Is it not wise and prudent to have 
followed the clarion call of the spirit instead of the prudent mur- 
mur of the flesh? 

Up to the end of the world, men will hang on crosses awaiting 
their death. The sinner slides down from his into the mud. The 
weak and the Pharisee swoon away. The temporal hero beats his 
head and tears open his wounds. But the Christian hero stretch- 
es out on the cross and espouses it intimately. Deeper and deep- 
er his flesh sinks into the wood until both melt into one. This is 
how, cross made man and man made cross—a perfect symbol of 
Redemption as redeemed becomes redeemer—they will enter the 
gates of Paradise for time everlasting. 
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St. Teresa—Psychologist 


Sister Grace Anthony Gairey 


Ne before Freud and his theories had ever been dreamed 
of, St. Teresa of Avila, the fortress-like town in Castile, was 
founding and ruling monasteries, and advising nobles and prel- 
ates, as well as her own nuns and friars, with a homespun psy- 
chology peculiarly her own. Where Teresa had come upon her 
amazing acumen in handling people is somewhat difficult to de- 
cide. Her upbringing was that of a Spanish girl in a large family 
of boys who often accepted her leadership in games and adven- 
tures. Whatever the reasons, anyone who has read her life knows 
that she ranks with the few women geniuses of all ages, and that 
her greatness consists in the breadth of her humanity as well as 
in her high sanctity. Some of the saints in their approach to God 
seem to have raised themselves to a stratum far above ordinary 
humans. Of Teresa this was not the case. As she approached near- 
er the seventh mansion of her own Interior Castle, her under- 
standing and affectionate regard for all people grew, deepened, 
and flowered. 

A great deal of the success she attained as organizer and ad- 
ministrator of the Reform of the women Carmelites and later the 
reform of the Carmelite friars, can be attributed to her grasp of 
every situation confronting her and them, and her ability to sense 
the propitious moment to wait or to attack. 

As Kate O’Brien implies in her priceless little pen portrait of 
the Saint, ‘Teresa had been through tortures of the most soul- 
searing kind in her early years at the Incarnation in Avila. Her 
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high ideals of the religious life set against the background of her 
too comfortable life under the mitigated rule were enough to 
cause her an unremitting struggle—until God finally won out. 
This period of alternating interior attack and retreat, continued 
over almost twenty years, surely helped to shape her into one of 
the church’s most understanding, motherly saints. For in later 
years there was no one who shrank in weakness or wavered in 
goodness that she would not rally to defend. 

Besides spiritual trials that swept over her all her young reli- 
gious life, she had almost constant illness throughout her life, 
often of the most debilitating kind, frequently being afflicted 
with varied illnesses at once. 

Her letters show her acute grasp of the psychology of illness 
and also show her keen discernment in dealing with nervous dis- 
orders. At one point she urges the superior to see that a would-be 
visionary eats more and meditates less! Another superior is told 
to give a troublesome subject more manual work, preferably tak- 
ing care of the garden. Good psychotherapy that! 


When the business of transferring from her old Convent of the 
Incarnation came up, she showed tact and discretion until her 
plans came to slow maturity, so that the nuns at the Incarnation 
had little reason for their open hostility. Of course, every reform- 
er must bear the brunt of active disapproval, and St. Teresa bore 
it with “humble dignity” as one biographer says. In her auto- 
biography she says she felt her position keenly, especially as the 
nuns said she was giving scandal in the city and that she had not 
been perfect in the mitigated observance herself. A rabid reform- 
er she would not be. Even her zeal she kept in check with the 
strong rein of her determined will, so that the delicate task of 
carrying on a much needed reform was not ruined by ungracious 


methods. A natural-born diplomat, she needed every particle of | 


tact she could command to keep the change-over from becoming 
an upheaval. So successful was she in dealing with the nuns at the 


Incarnation that the convent later elected her prioress although 


she was not a member of the house. 


When the first newly organized convent of the Reform was 
threatened with suppression by the people, and by most of the 
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leaders of the orders of men, F. Bafiez, famous commentator on 
St. Thomas, came to Teresa’s defense—simply because he knew 
her intentions were good, and he respected the fact that she had a 
command from Rome. On this occasion, as on many others later 
on, her cause was espoused by a man whose reason told him that 
the Saint was sincerely seeking only God’s honor. He was one of 
the first of a long procession of men, who in an age of reputed 
masculine superiority, gave this little Castilian nun their un- 
flinching devotion. She had from the first the support of Peter 
of Alcantara too. Furthermore, it is a mystery how she was upheld 
by the Bishop of Avila and permitted by the Provincial of the 
Carmelite order to make her first “revolutionary gesture,” as Kate 
O’Brien puts it. 


In founding the first new convent Teresa accepted the young 
nuns of the Incarnation, even a novice, who offered themselves 
to her experiment. Their youthful zeal, she- wisely knew, would 
need all its strength to counter the attacks of all their opponents 
among the mitigated nuns, among the clergy, among the orders of 
priests, and among the people. 


Throughout her career of founding convents she often chose 
young prioresses and sub-prioresses whose loyalty to the Reform 
had been already well-proven. ‘These daughters wrote back to 
their mother in her monastery or sent letters crisscrossing Spain 
to report to her their accomplishments and failures. Through 
Teresa’s answers we see the variety of temperament, intelligence, 
executive ability, or lack of it, on which she had to build her re- 
form. She tells her daughters cleverly, wisely, and often wittily 
how to govern their nuns, varying her advice to suit the locality 
as well as the subjects in each monastery. In one letter she tells 
M. Maria de San José, one of her ablest prioresses, and her 
good friend, that it is ridiculous to wear too heavy material for 
the habit in the middle of summer and especially she gives her 
permission to dispense the sickly nuns who already have enough 
to endure! On the other hand she reproves soundly a complaining 
prioress, Ana de Jesus, because St. John of the Cross was confessor 
to her house and Teresa considers this blessing sufficient. 


Yet whenever a nun or a house of nuns was severely tried by 
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want or persecution, she poured out all the affectionate concern 
of her motherly heart as she did in the case of the fifty-five nuns 
of the Incarnation who had been excommunicated because they 
had voted for her! She interceded for them with the hierarchy, 
cleverly arguing that many eminent theologians were of the opin- 
ion that the nuns could not rightfully be excommunicated for 
what they had done. In her balanced outlook on this affair it 
would seem as if someone else had been the cause of all the dis- 
turbance, and not herself. Again when the nuns in ‘Toledo were 
having trouble getting a house suitable to live in, she consoled 
them with the details of all the houses throughout the order that 
were under persecution or suffering from real lack of funds. 

Here again she had marvelous discretion, never accepting a 
titled or wealthy candidate without thoroughly investigating her 
virtue and aptness for the community. In Peers’ translations of her 
letters there are several amusing but perceptive warnings by the 
Saint to her prioresses not to accept a candidate because her dowry 
is needed to complete a payment on the convent. There are records 
to show that the saint admitted many in her lifetime who had no 
dowry, but were well supplied with goodness and common sense. 
This last endowment she greatly prized and she bluntly refused to 
take a certain noble young woman given to spells of melancholy. 
Along with this stringent attitude toward candidates inclined to 
sadness went a maternal solicitude for any subject who later de- 
veloped mental illness. She wrote to Prioress M. Maria de San 
José exact directions full of wisdom and mercy for the care of such 
a subject, admonishing the prioress that the rest of her com- 
munity must not be allowed to be burdened or depressed by the 
ailing one. 

Nothing that touched upon the sane ordering of life in a clois- 
tered community was too small for her attention. A strong believer 
in manual labor, even after she had become renowned through- 
out Spain as mother and reformer, she was a leader in scrubbing 
and sweeping her beloved St. Joseph’s in Avila. She had no illu- 
sions about her own importance, as she proved when she laughed 
off the nuns who reproved her. And as Mrs. Chesterton says, she 
once came out of an ecstasy to finish stirring a delicious sauce she 
had been making. By her own example she proved the efficacy of 
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n being always busy—-a special need, she thought in orders given 
ns primarily to contemplation. She suggests that the father-visitor 
ey | commend the work done by the sisters to encourage them. In one 
y; : letter toa prioress she grieves over the fact that a certain prioress 
n- § far advanced in contemplation had increased the hours of prayer 
or | beyond those required by rule. St. Teresa implies that it would 
it | have been better to give the poor things more sleep. And remem- 
is- i ber, the woman who said this was herself in the highest state of 
re 5 prayer and rarely went to bed, when not traveling, before one or 
>d two in the morning, which she wryly admitted was not good for 


at | her poor health. 

In her Method for the Visitation of Convents the Saint shows, 
a | as FE. Allison Peers says, “noteworthy insight into human nature.” 
er Indeed Gracian, the first provincial of the Discalced, used St. 
er Teresa’s work as a guide during his whole time as visitor of the 
he convents, and the condition of the manuscript in the library of 
ry the Escorial suggests it was much consulted. All the temporal af- 
ds fairs of a monastery were thoroughly studied by the Saint as she 
knew full well the influence laxity in such affairs could have on 
the spiritual life. She warns against having unnecessary repairs 
or enlargements made to a house, saying it is better not to have 
decoration than “to be worried all the time about incurring debt, 
or even about having enough to eat.” St. Teresa must have un- 
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derstood the feminine love of household improvement—a weak- 
an ness that has run many a modern house into debt. 
ch Feminine display in talking is criticized in the same treatise 


by the Saint when she warns the visitor that the sisters should be 
“simple, frank, and devout” and-free from “newfangled expres- 
sions” or “‘affectations.’’ The Saint herself, although even as an old 
lady she had beautiful Castilian manners, was remarkably free 
from affectation; it did not suit her forthright, robust nature to 
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sh- ff fawn in the manner of the worldly-wise. 

ng At the foundation of the Burgos convent she had great diffi- 
lu- culties with the Archbishop’s attitude toward her foundation, as 
ed well as almost insuperable troubles in acquiring a house. When 
he she complained to our Lord about her great obstacles He an- 
he swered: “TI have already heard you, daughter. Leave.me alone” — 


of an answer that delighted her, she said, because she then felt our 
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Lord meant He would settle everything in her favor. As Kate 
O’Brien says: “She amusingly reports His majesty in her own 
forthright style.” 


Her diplomatic treatment of the Archbishop in the matter of 
the Burgos foundation illustrates perfectly her remarkable psy- 
chology in dealing with people. Before venturing out in a car- 
riage in the cold of winter to make this foundation, the Saint 
wisely sought the Archbishop’s approval of her projected plan. 
After a wild journey over muddy roads and across swollen streams, 
she arrived in Burgos to find the Archbishop “quite changed”’ to 
state it mildly. It seems he had expected the Saint to come along 
alone to discuss arrangements, not bringing with her all her sisters 
who were to make the foundation. The Father Provincial was dis- 
missed with little ado and told that St. Teresa and her nuns might 
as well go back as the Archbishop would give no consent until 
the nuns had a house and an income. In her account of the founda- 
tion, St. Teresa, delightfully satiric at her own expense, comments 
that “the roads were charming and it was such nice weather.” And 
indeed, added to that, she was in extremely bad health. But 
woman-like she rejoiced that the Father Provincial was not an- 
noyed with her, which she evidently expected him to be because 
he had warned her to get the license in writing. Was that an over- 
sight on her part or just another manifestation of her wonderful 
hope in God? 


But the Archbishop had other ammunition trained against this 
alarming foundress; he would not give permission to have Mass 
said in the room in the house the nuns were occupying as tem- 
porary quarters, the very same house that had been a church for 
the Jesuits for ten years. As the streets were mud-covered, and the 
Carmelites barefoot, they went out to Mass only on Sundays and 
festivals,—and the Saint seemed humbly grateful for that. A cer- 
tain lady, Catalina de Telosa, one of the Saint’s endless number 
of noble benefactresses, treated the nuns marvelously, giving them 
all their meals “like a mother,” says St. Teresa. Meanwhile the 
dear Saint was vainly trying “to make the Archbishop happy” 
about what she was doing, but the recalcitrant prelate then said 
that the house was too damp and the street too noisy—sane enough 
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objections too. And at this point, she says, the devil must have 
paid a visit to the Vicar-general—just as if anyone who opposed 
her must always have been urged on by his satanic majesty. 


Eventually things worked out at Burgos in favor of the Saint 
whose friend Catalina expedited matters by buying the house. 
Teresa says in the account that it was impossible to describe what 
the Archbishop’s devious methods cost Catalina, charitably not 
mentioning what they had cost herself. ‘The Archbishop was de- 
lighted, he said, when she succeeded in getting a house, but was 
again displeased when this persistent Carmelite nun turned out 
the tenant in order to take over the place. But fortunately for the 
Carmelites the reluctant tenant was a nephew of an Augustinian 
admirer of the Saint and he was persuaded to give in to her 
wish. The Vicar-general finally became a changed man and turned 
friendly, and the Bishop of Palencia prevailed on the Archbishop 
to grant the license to the Saint. This foundation probably caused 
her more suffering than any other, and people were convinced it 
was finally made almost by a miracle. 


Mother-like Teresa remained at the new foundation until the 
Archbishop was thoroughly satisfied and Catalina had left the 
house without any real financial worries. Our Lord told her she 
might go elsewhere and, believing and hoping implicitly, she set 
out for other fields to conquer. 


When one reads the Saint’s masterpiece, The Interior Castle, 
one begins to understand why she could see into the motives and 
foibles of the diverse characters she had to deal with. This is her 
own amazing account of her interior progress which she traces 
through all its winding, sometimes tortuous paths, up to the high- 
est flights of mystical union in the seventh mansion. Even though 
we cannot drink of her draughts of “intellectual day,” as Crashaw 
aptly said, we can know something about the soul and mind that 
God raised to such heights. It is intensely interesting to realize 
that this sixteenth-century mystic derived her knowledge of peo- 
ple from her knowledge of God, and of herself. Interesting too 
that the Saint in The Interior Castle explains the degrees of the 
spiritual life with truly feminine psychology, using ample illus- 
trations and enlivening the analysis with typical Teresian ingen- 
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uity. When she explains what the prayer of quiet is we can almost 
see the river near her window as she writes; we remember she 
is the same mother who induced the muleteers to moderate their 
profanity and who gave them figs or candy to reward them. 

In spite of her profound mystical experiences, partly because 
of them, she was the most human of saints. As E. Allison Peers 
says in his commentary in the Complete Works, “‘she might have 
been going about on mules all her life.’ Indeed her valiant cour- 
ageous nature was no more daunted by a broken bridge or an 
overturned carriage than she was by an irate inquisitor. (She once 
said if the Inquisition proved she was in error—her charming 
humility again—she would gladly accept the decision). But no 
learned theologian could find anything to condemn in her writ- 
ings, which she undertook purely out of obedience. In fact most 
of the learned men sent to cross-examine this dynamic reformer 
went away her staunch admirers! One archbishop even knelt to 
receive her blessing—a gesture that embarrassed her. 


She had a genius for putting all kinds of people at ease. At one 
place some humble villagers came out to meet her on horseback 
and we may be sure she talked “of crops and market prices’ to 
them. In those days of the Inquisition and the notorious pseudo- 
mystics the devout people were glad to see a mystic of unaffected 
simplicity and smiling countenance. As the years passed and her 
foundations multiplied, the hostility and misunderstanding she 
had suffered, turned into open admiration. 


The Spanish people seemed to realize that this little old nun 
from Avila, their ancient fortress-like town in Castile, united in 
herself, by God’s miraculous grace, the characteristic virtues of 
Spain. They accepted her and appreciated her for what she was. 

The love of her family and friends, an essential part of her 
vigorous personality, never died out in her. Until the very end 
of her days her relatives could disturb her. Although she restrict- 
ed their visits, she sent her relatives advice on matters of the soul, 
and also on questions of marriage and inheritance. Her brother 
Lorenzo’s money aided her foundations greatly. There is much 
ado in her letters to M. Marie San José about a chapel to be built 
in his honor after his death. It seems M. Marie San José had sent 
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some of the money owed him by an untrustworthy messenger, and 
the Saint reproves her friend and subject with admirable restraint. 

In the lovely critical edition of the Saint’s works by P. Silverio 
de Santa Teresa, published years ago in Madrid, there is a steel 
engraving of the interior castle. The pinnacled heights of the 
castle itself remind us of the terrific eminence of Teresa’s sanc- 
tity. Down around the entrance where less courageous mortals 
belong, or down around the window sills where we might place 
the entrants to the spiritual life, there are beautiful vines and 
flowers. ‘Teresa herself, so human, so charmingly natural even 
when most supernatural, has done much by her teaching and 
example to make the road to sanctity seem easier and less im- 
pregnable. 





St. Patrick: Prologue in Gaul 


Francis H. McMahon 


T IS agreed by most biographers that St. Patrick in preparing 
I for his missions to Ireland, spent about twenty-one years in 
Gaul and Britain—nearly twenty of these years in Gaul. This 
amounts to more than one half of his active mature life, for his 
missionary work in Ireland was done during his last nineteen 
years. Strangely, accounts of his life come close to silence with re- 
gard to the long period of preparation. We are given a few dates 
and a few names of persons and places, but practically nothing as 
to what he was actually doing. 


Certainly there are no documents that contain a day-by-day 
record of Patrick’s activity in Gaul; but we know fairly accurate- 
ly how long he was there and within what dates; we know the 
factors that controlled his education and the persons who direct- 
ed it; we know of his unswerving purpose and of his determined 
effort to grasp every means to fit himself for that purpose. On 
the basis of such knowledge, we need only to apply to this one 
man what was done in Gaul during the first three decades of the 
fifth century toward the training of a missionary bishop. 


In our own times, with their imperative need of more saints 
and more sanctity, we should have a new critical biography of St. 
Patrick, with a long initial chapter, “Prologue in Gaul,” and a 
long closing chapter, ‘St. Patrick’s Place in History.” By such 
process we should complete the task which Professor J. B. Bury 
began in 1905 by his definitive critical biography of St. Patrick. 
The facts for an “Epilogue” are readily available. Too little at- 
tention has been given to the Saint’s long preparation for his 
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great mission—a longer time than was given to the mission itself. 

What follows are some outlines as to the nature of Patrick’s 
formative years in Gaul. While Bury’s chronology does not claim 
to be absolutely precise, it is close enough to warrant my use of 
it here. 

The time of St. Patrick’s birth is generally accepted as some- 
where around 389 A.D. While the place remains in dispute, con- 
sensus of opinion favors west-central England, or Wales. Of Celtic 
race, he lived up to early manhood in Romanized and Christian 
Britain. When sixteen years old, he was captured by Irish raiders 
and sold into slavery in north Ireland. After six years, he escaped, 
to arrive in Gaul about 411 and to spend the next twenty-one 
years in Britain and Gaul—most of these years in Gaul. 

The first and greatest element of his training for a great apos- 
tolate he learned on wooded Irish hillsides while tending flocks 
for his master. He learned thoroughly the art of prayer, which, 
when sincerely grasped, carries with it an abiding sense of abso- 
lute dependence on God. This is sometimes called his ‘‘conver- 
sion,” but it was, rather, an awakening. Though he was brought 
up as a Christian, it took adversity to bring him near to Christ. 
He describes the process in his own Confession: 


But after I came to Ireland—every day I had to tend sheep, and many 
times I prayed—the love of God and His fear came to me more and more, 
and my faith was strengthened. And my spirit was moved so that in a 
single day I would say as many as a hundred prayers, and almost as many 
in the night, and this even when I was staying in the woods and on the 
mountain; and I used to get up for prayer before daylight, through snow, 
through frost, through rain, and I felt no harm, and there was no sloth 
in me—as I now see, because the spirit in me was then fervent. 


Over fifty years after the death of St. Antony of Egypt, this boy 
was acquiring, alone and independently, the monastic heart. ‘That 
heart of grace never left him. It was the directive of his future 
labors, as, indeed, it directed all the great missionaries who trans- 
formed barbarian Europe. What one exiled boy learned on forest- 
ed Irish slopes fifteen centuries ago can still bring a rebel world 
back to the Lord Christ. It was on one of such nights that Patrick 
heard in his sleep a voice calling: 
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“It is well that you fast; soon you will go to your own country.” And 
again, after a short while, I heard a voice saying to me: “See your ship 
is ready.” And it was not near, but at a distance of perhaps two hundred 
miles, and I had never been there, nor did I know a living soul there; and 
I left the man with whom I had stayed for six years. And I went in the 
strength of God, who directed my soul to good, and I feared nothing until 
l came to that ship. 


From Patrick’s own words we realize that he felt this and other 
experiences to be divine commands similar to those given to St. 
Paul. In Patrick’s writings, in his deeds, and in the words of his 
early biographers, we find many evidences of his conscious and 
constant spiritual kinship with the greatest of apostles to the 
Gentiles. 

The mysterious ship—merchant or pirate or both—took him 
to the coast of Gaul. As the crew travelled inland with their mer- 
chandise, they went for twenty-eight days through deserted coun- 
try. If folk happened to land in Brittany in those days, they 
would find vast areas of terrible wasteland, either eastward toward 
Trier, or to the southeast toward Provence. The central rivers, 
the Seine and the Loire, were fringed by great areas of undrained 
swamps. Even settled regions had been laid waste by fire, sword, 
and rapine. In 406, the Vandals and allied tribes had nearly de- 
stroyed the magnificent imperial city of Trier, had broken the 
barrier of the Rhine for the first time in the history of the Roman 
Empire, and had raged savagely southwestward until they occu- 
pied Spain and later settled in Africa. Fortunately for Patrick’s 
later training, they had by-passed south-central Gaul and the high 
civilization of Provence, the old Roman Provincia. 

Patrick’s first stay in Gaul lasted about three years (411-414), 
during which, according to Bury and others, he was at the mon- 
astic island of Lerins, near the French coast, in the Tyrrhene Sea, 
just south of the Maritime Alps. Not long before Patrick’s ar- 
rival, St. Honoratus, a deep student of Egyptian monasticism 
(though he had never reached Egypt), had founded a monastery 
which was to have enormous influence on the orthodox Christian- 
ity of Gaul. 

On the island of Lerins Patrick continued to pray as he had 
done in boyhood. Here his prayer and contemplation were sup- 
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plemented by spiritual guidance and by such deep study of Scrip- 
tures that the Bible would seem to have been inscribed on the 
heart. Around Honoratus had gathered a glorious company, of 
which Patrick was one: Hilary, who was to succeed Honoratus as 
bishop of Arles; Vincent of Lerins, one of the greatest writers in 
the early church; Lupus, who as bishop of ‘Troyes was to be close- 
ly associated with St. Germain; Eucherius, who was to be bishop 
of Lyons; and numerous others, pre-eminent among whom was 
John Cassian, who founded the monastery of St. Victor at Mar- 
seilles, and whose Jnstitutes and Conferences were to be admired 
by St. Benedict and used toward the formation of his own Rule. 

Owen Chadwick in his recent definitive biography of John 
Cassian discounts the theory that the Institutes and Conferences 
had considerable influence on St. Patrick’s monastic ideas. Chad- 
wick most probably is right, for these works were not published 
until Patrick was about ready to embark again for Ireland. Fur- 
thermore, the Irish monastic system, unlike the Benedictine, 
worked out its plan with no seeming knowledge of Eastern rules. 

Yet, the personal influence of Cassian must have had some effect 
on Patrick during the latter’s early stay at Lerins and during his 
earlier years at Auxerre, for Cassian, even more than Honoratus, 
would qualify as expert in Egyptian and Syrian monasticism. Late 
in the fourth century, John Cassian with another young man 
named Germanus had spent many years in the deserts of Syria 
and Egypt, studying the practices of the greatest and holiest of 
Desert Fathers, successors to St. Antony. The young men became 
experts in the theory and practice of ascetic discipline and this 
expertness John Cassian brought back with him to Lerins and 
Marseilles. From Cassian, from Honoratus, and from others who 
knew the theory and practice of Eastern asceticism, Patrick in- 
evitably learned that theory and practice. Hence it came about 
in later times that one of Patrick’s great successors, Columbanus, 
brought from Ireland to the Continent that strict primitive 
Egyptian asceticism which later yielded to the Benedictine sys- 
tem, better adapted to northern climes. 

At Lerins in the years between 411 and 414, monastic rules had 
not been thoroughly formulated but they were well in process. 
About eight centuries later a sonnet by the Franciscan poet, 
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Jacopone da Todi, represented Christ as saying, “Ordina quest’ 
amor, o tu che m’ami”’—“‘Set love in order thou who lovest Me.” 
At Lerins and later at Auxerre, Patrick was subjecting himself 
austerely to rule and discipline, setting in order that love which 
was to conquer Ireland and to have a great part in the conquest 
of all Europe for Christ. These three years at Lerins were similar 
to St. Paul’s three years in the Arabian desert. Like Paul, too, he 
received a clear and unequivocal call to a great mission. He re- 
turned to Britain and, as one risen from the dead, was joyfully 
received by relatives who urged him to stay with them perma- 
nently. Then came, as recorded in his Confession, the vision that 
called him back to Ireland: 


And there I saw in the night the vision of a man whose name was 
Victoricus, coming as it were from Ireland with countless letters. And he 
gave me one of them, and I read the opening words of the letter, which 
were, “The voice of the Irish”; and as I read the beginning of the letter, 
I thought that at the same moment I heard their voice—they were those 
beside the wood of Foclut, which is near the Western Sea—and thus did 
they cry as with one mouth: “We ask thee, boy, come and walk among 
us once more.” 

At that earlier time when he had escaped from slavery in Ire- 
land, Patrick knew that he was moving in the great hand of God. 
Now, the precise direction of his movement was made clearly 
manifest. No longer could he rest in worldly comfort among old 
friends in Britain. Ireland called him—as it still does. But he 
was not yet ready for so great a task, and therefore he returned to 
“the saints in Gaul.” Bury estimates that Patrick spent about 
eighteen years with St. Germain at Auxerre. Certainly he was in 
that neighborhood—-south-central Gaul—for at least fifteen years. 

Before estimating the type of schooling conducted by so great 
a master as Germain, we need a brief view of the political situa- 
tion in Italy and Gaul. It is probable that Patrick did not hear 
about the fall of Rome until he reached Lerins. In the year 410, 
Alaric the Visigoth captured and sacked the Eternal City and the 
whole civilized world held its breath in astonishment and terror. 
St. Jerome, from his seclusion in Palestine, uttered deeply elo- 
quent laments; St. Augustine in Africa wrote two massive vol- 
umes to show that the only eternal city is the City of God. 
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In reality, however, Rome, which was not built in a day, did 
not fall in a day. Alaric led his Visigoths away, and soon died in 
southern Italy. His brother, Ataulf, founded a Visigothic king- 
dom in southeastern Gaul, with its capital at Toulouse; married 
his captive, Galla Placidia, daughter of the late emperor of East 
and West, Theodosius the Great; and aimed to revive, through 
the Visigoths, the full splendor of Imperial Rome. 


Sometimes historians lose sight of the fact that the Western 
Empire was not ended in 472 with the exile of its last Latin ruler, 
Romulus Augustulus, “Romulus the little Augustus.” The im- 
perium was taken over by a succession of Gothic rulers and the 
western unity did not quite perish until the sons of Charlemagne 
broke up their father’s vast domain. Charlemagne was crowned 
at Rome by Pope Leo III as Roman Emperor in 800. All through 
the Middle Ages and into modern times, the imperial idea per- 
sisted as a sort of ambitious dream: the Holy Roman Empire, 
begun by Otto the Great of Germany in 962 lasted, technically, 
until it was dissolved by Napoleon in 1806. During several cen- 
turies, great missionaries to barbarian lands, including St. Patrick, 
thought of themselves as citizens of the Western Empire and as 
teachers of Latin Christianity. 


During Patrick’s years in Gaul, Ataulf and his successors, Wallia 
and Theodoric, were trying to make Visigothic Toulouse a center 
for the revival of the glories of Rome. Provence, with its great 
harbor cities of Marseilles and Arles had successfully resisted at- 
tacks by the Visigoths and through a century of comparative peace 
had made a center for Western orthodox culture and Christianity. 
When, in 406, ‘Trier was almost destroyed by the Vandals and 
allied tribes, Arles, near the mouth of the Rhone came nearer to 
being the heart of Roman civilization than did Rome itself. 
Strongly influencing this south-Gallic ascendancy, and keeping it 
linked with Italy, was Milan, where St. Ambrose had been bishop. 
Though often threatened by invasion from the west and the north, 
Arles prospered and was rated by Theodosius’ son, Honorius, rul- 
ing from Ravenna as the chief hope of the Western world. A 
tribute to Arles was part of his imperial edict in 418: 


All the famous products of the rich Orient, of perfumed Arabia and 
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delicate Assyria, of fertile Africa, fair Spain, and brave Gaul, abound 
here so profusely that one might think the various marvels of the world 
were indigenous to its soul. 

In 426, Honoratus was called from his abbacy at Lerins to be 
made bishop of Arles. When he died in 429, one of his disciples, 
Hilary, was named bishop. When Patrick came back to Gaul from 
Britain, about 415, he found an easy transition from the neigh- 
borhood of Arles, where he had been before, to the neighbor- 
hood of Auxerre, where for some fourteen years, he lived under 
the tutelage of St. Germain, who became bishop of Auxerre in 
418. Germain, who had succeeded St. Amator, a probable disciple 
of St. Martin, practiced a monastic life insofar as his duties per- 
mitted and at the same time conducted a monastic school for 
missionaries. 

He had numerous disciples, among whom were Patrick, Illtud, 
and Brieuc. During later times when Patrick was carrying the 
gospel up and down the length and breadth of Ireland, Iltud 
was evangelizing in Wales and Brittany; and Brieuc is rated as 
one of the chief apostles of Gallic Brittany. The School of St. 
Germain calls for a special study, in and of itself. That, however, 
is outside the scope of this article. 

Since Germain, formerly a scholar and civil administrator. was 
steeped in classical learning, one wonders why Patrick’s style re- 
mained rustic and why his philosophic and theological knowl- 
edge was distinctly limited. The answer, simply, is that Germain 
not only trained scholars and Christian apologists, but also—and 
mainly—missionaries and administrators, who were to touch the 
hearts and minds and souls of rustic folk and to establish among 
them parishes and monasteries. ‘Today when we read the erudite 
orations and letters and treaties of Chrysostom, or Basil the Great, 
or Augustine, we are impressed by their classical eloquence and 
by their power to convince and persuade highly civilized hearers 
or readers. But when we read the humbly simple Confession of 
St. Patrick, it touches our own hearts as directly as if he were 
physically present. This unstudied humility retains what is called 
impact. Therein lies the genuinely classic quality of Patrick’s 
rustic style—such a style as Montaigne commends, “downright 
soldierlike.” 
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In Germain’s monastery of Cosmas and Damian, near Auxerre, 
the training given to other missionaries would, of course, be ac- 
corded to Patrick. Foremost came the life of the spirit aiming at 
union with God. In this respect, one of St. Patrick’s earliest mod- 
ern biographers, Dr. J. H. Todd, points out Patrick’s great faith, 
developed from youth onward, in the intercessory power of pray- 
er. Too little understood in our own day is this power, not only 
as exercised by the host of heaven, but also by saintly men on 
earth. This was the message of early monasticism as it was un- 
derstood by the great Athanasius. His contemporary, St. Basil, ex- 
presses it at the end of one of his letters, written to an imperial 
official, about monks: 

For if they are living according to their profession, they have neither 
money nor bodies, having spent the one for the general needs of the poor 
and having consumed the other in fasting and prayer. And I know that 
you more than any other man will show respect to those who have so 
spent their lives, and that you will wish to procure intercessors for your- 
self who are able through their life according to the gospel to placate the 
Lord. 

Next in order of studies would be deeply intimate and most 
frequent acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures. The final part 
of that training would concern the practical duties of the epis- 
copate. 

The preaching of Patrick, as St. Martin’s had been before him, 
would be to multitudes of common folk. He would use, while 
practicing in Gaul, a language strongly similar to that Gaelic 
which he was later to use so effectively in Ireland. 

If we accept the standard chronology as to Patrick’s life, he 
could never have seen St. Martin, though there is a legend that 
his mother, Conchessa, was a sister to Martin. Yet, he was, es- 
sentially, a follower of St. Martin. Both men strove mightily 
toward holy living, which, they knew, was the soul of the apos- 
tolate. “Be good,” St. Benedict was to say later, “and you will do 
good.” These men, with sensitive perception that they could never 
on earth be quite free from sin, humbly realized that such holiness 
as they could possess, was a free gift from God. In Ireland, toward 
the end of his life, Patrick was to define this thought by the last 
words of his Confession: 
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I pray those who believe in God and fear Him, whosoever deigns to 
receive this writing, which Patrick, a sinner, unlearned, has composed in 
Ireland, that no one should ever say that it was my ignorance if I did 
anything however small as to God’s good pleasure; but let this be my con- 
clusion, and let it be so thought—as is the perfect truth—that it was the 
gift of God. This is my Confession before I die. 


Out of the inner knowledge of his heart, Patrick could repeat- 
edly and sincerely call himself, peccator, a sinner, and could read- 
ily subscribe to the dicta of the Council of Carthage in 418 that 
no man on earth can be free from sin and that the will of man 
cannot be effective toward good action without the initiating 
and directive power of God’s grace. 

By the end of the fourth century Christianity was accepted 
within the Empire by most people in large cities. But most of the 
rural population still remained devoted to their ancient gods, as 
personifications of forces of nature. Martin waged life-long war- 
fare against the gods of rivers, mountains, fields, and groves. The 
process of converting the peasantry was delayed in Gaul by a fierce 
series of barbaric inroads, and the final conversion of the com- 
mon folk of Europe had to await the later coming of the spiritual 
descendants of St. Patrick and those of St. Benedict. 

Germain, who had never seen Martin, carried on the apostolic 
tradition derived from oral and written accounts—especially the 
widely popular biography of St. Martin by Sulpicius Severus. 
Furthermore, Germain had been converted and, in 418, conse- 
crated bishop, by Amator, whose own bishopric had begun at 
Auxerre in 388—nine years before Martin’s death. It is probable 
that Amator made Patrick a deacon, before 418, and it is certain 
that Germain, over ten years later, consecrated Patrick bishop. 

From evidence at hand, it is inconceivable that Patrick could 
have been personally affected by any of the great heresies that 
raged around his time of apprenticeship. The greatest contem- 
porary warrior against these heresies was Pope Leo the Great, who 
died in 461—the year of Patrick’s death. When Patrick returned 
to Ireland in 432, Leo, then a deacon, had already great influ- 
ence in Rome. He was chosen Pope in 440. 

Although Patrick seemed never to have taken part in theol- 
ogical controversy, he always held firm to the three great doc- 
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trines for which Pope Leo was a mighty champion: the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Redemption. Of the various fifth century 
heresies which attacked those doctrines, the two which had most 
power in Gaul during Patrick’s sojourn there were Arianism and 
Pelagianism. With the Arianism of the Visigoths, Patrick had no 
direct connection. Politically, that adherence meant doom for the 
Visigoths as aspirants toward the imperial mantle. In the year 507 
they were defeated by the Franks who, under Clovis, had em- 
braced the orthodox faith. Thereafter, the Visigoths found place 
in Spain but had no further influence on the general history 
of Europe. 

Pelagianism, though unlike Arianism in form, also attacked, if 
less directly, the doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Re- 
demption. Arius had taught that Jesus was created by the eternal 
Father, a teaching which would invalidate both the Trinity of 
God and the divinity of Christ. Pelagius, by denying original sin, 
would make Incarnation and Redemption practically meaningless 
and would, therefore, undermine the great mystery of the Trin- 
ity. Though Patrick knew about this heresy, he had not the slight- 
est temptation to accept it. The earliest words of his Confession 
assert our absolute dependence on God. Its last words re-assert 
this doctrine. All through his life, in word and action, he held 
fast to the Church’s ancient and everlasting stand on the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. 

Pelagius, a monk of probably British birth, had taught his 
heresy in Gaul and Rome and later in Asia. Some of his followers 
brought it to Africa. When, in 429, Germain went to Britain to 
fight against a recurrence of Pelagianism in that country, he may 
have brought Patrick with him, though there are only slight bits 
of evidence to that effect. It seems quite certain that all of Pat- 
rick’s discipline, study, and work between 411 and 432 pointed 
toward his future mission to Ireland. He tells us about some op- 
position; but we feel that nothing could have stopped a man so 
evidently called by God for a single purpose. 

During the decade preceding his mission to Ireland, there arose 
among his friends of the Lerins group a partially heretical sys- 
tem of thought which received, about twelve centuries later, the 
name of Semi-Pelagianism. Certainly, neither Germain nor Pat- 
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rick had any part in it. Those who were associated with the move- 
ment—such holy men as Cassian and Vincent of Lerins—never 
intended heresy. They thought that St. Augustine in his em- 
phasis on the foreknowledge of God had underestimated the im- 
portance of man’s will. Several of the propositions they taught, 
however, were condemned by the Church at the Council of 
Orange, in 529, with Caesarius of Arles as presiding bishop. 

By temperament and training, Patrick was always within the 
orthodox tradition of man’s absolute dependence on God, to 
which free will must, for salvation’s sake, conform. The great 
fault of the Pelagians was pride. Their founder himself, with a 
notable reputation for austerity, fell into the greatest danger to 
true asceticism: he thought that his own will was all-sufficient. 
The chief characterizing virtue of the greatest saints is humility. 
By this they are worthy of the grace of God. 

St. Patrick’s sense of absolute dependence on God remained 
with him always; his sense that God desires all men to be saved 
is shown by his mighty efforts to save all Irishmen; his own per- 
sonality and his own deeds prove that the will of God does not 
abrogate, but rather strengthens, the will of a holy man. 

So far we have been concerned with Patrick’s study and action 
in Gaul. It is not enough, however, to review the directives of 
that study and action. To understand what Professor Bury meant 
by saying that Patrick brought Ireland into the orbit of Roman 
Christianity, we need some reminders as to the spiritual ancestry 
of Martin, Germain, Honoratus, Cassian, and Patrick. 

While all their activity ultimately derives from Christ, the great 
missionary movements of which the “Saints in Gaul” were a part 
can be said to take origin from St. Antony who first went to the 
Egyptian desert, about 270; and from St. Athanasius, who in 318, 
still a youth, wrote a significant little book, De Incarnatione, and 
who later, as a bishop in exile, brought the message of Antony to 
western Europe. These two could well be called the chief spirit- 
ual ancestors of those monastic bishops who evangelized barbarian 
Europe for six hundred years (400-1000). 

In his youth as herdsman, in his maturity as preacher, Patrick 
knew the value of prayer, as Antony had learned it a hundred 
years before. The strength of Patrick, as he well knew, was not 
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his own, but was drawn from God in lonely prayer on the moun- 
tain still called Croagh Patrick. 

The service of Athanasius was twofold. He is remembered es- 
pecially as the great theologian who, against Arius, defined so 
well the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. Many of his 
biographers do not throw enough stress on his promotion of mon- 
asticism. He carried westward the monastic idea, out of which 
grew the great succession of missionary activities which con- 
quered and Romanized the conquerors of Rome. First, as friend 
to Antony and other monks of the Egyptian desert, he under- 
stood and aided their rediscovery and revelation of the power of 
prayer. Later, during the third and fourth decades of the fourth 
century, through several years of exile at Trier and in Italy, he 
carried the idea of monasticism triumphantly westward. There it 
was grasped eagerly by such leaders as Jerome and Ambrose, and 
later carried into Africa by Augustine, who, in part, owed his 
conversion to the story of Antony as told in the little biography 
by Athanasius. 

Though such truly great missionary bishops as Martin, Ger- 
main, and Patrick built a wealth of action upon a wealth of 
prayer, they kept high respect for their “founding fathers’ of 
Egypt and Syria, who had devoted long lives exclusively to pray- 
er. That is a lesson which the world of today needs to relearn, a 
lesson which St. Patrick never for one second forgot. 

St. Benedict, who learned that same lesson from current mon- 
astic practice and from the rules of Pachomius, Basil, and Cassian, 
instituted in the sixth century a system which helped mightily to 
bring hordes of barbaric peoples into the orbit of Roman and 
Christian civilization. About this Benedictine tradition, there is 
a vast wealth of literature. About the Patrician tradition, there is 
still not enough—though Dom Louis Gougaud and others have 
gone far to show how missionaries trained in Irish monasteries, 
mightily supplemented the work of the Benedictines in medieval 
Europe. 

A Dublin scholar, Michael Tierney, has pointed out two high- 
ly significant factors in the history of the Middle Ages. The first 
is that the Roman Empire, maintaining its identity in the East, 
kept its civilization potent until Constantinople fell to the Turks 
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in 1453. Its influence was then united with the Western stream to 
make the Renaissance. ‘The second factor pointed out by Profes- 
sor Tierney is that the influence of Latin culture on the Middle 
Ages owes a great deal to Patrick and his followers such as Colum- 
ba, Columbanus, and their devoted disciples. ‘It is a curious his- 
torical accident,” writes Tierney, “that the heritage of Greece 
and Rome should have been saved to such large degree, though 
in such widely different ways, by the warlike mountaineers of 
Anatolia and by the eagerness for Latin letters of the newly Chris- 
tianized Irish on the western edge of the world.” 


Though Patrick’s work in Ireland was in the main that of a 
missionary bishop, he found time to establish a number of mon- 
asteries, which were nuclei for the great monastic schools of the 
next century—schools which trained not only Irish scholars and 
saints, but also others from the continent and from Saxon England. 


Since this article seems to be running toward the epilogue of 
St. Patrick’s story, it ought soon to stop. Its main purpose was to 
show that Patrick, from his twenty-second to his forty-third year 
was not wandering aimlessly alone through islands of the Tyrrhene 
Sea, or through southern Gaul. He was serving a long apprentice- 
ship toward his great mission in regions where the Roman and 
Christian cultures were then flourishing at their best, as worthy 
heirs of preceding ages. This heritage, made part of himself dur- 
ing his twenty-one years of apprenticeship, he planted firmly 
throughout Ireland during the remaining nineteen years of his 
life. 


He was not alone in Gaul, nor is he alone amid the march of 
centuries. His name stands among the noblest of those who car- 
ried to the new nations of Europe the Antonian and Athanasian 
tradition. With all its magnificence, the Divine Comedy of Dante 
is not the greatest medieval epic. The greatest medieval epic is 
the story of saints who, by the grace of God, brought Roman and 
Catholic culture to the barbaric hordes who founded new nations 
in Europe. That process took six centuries and had such great 
leaders, under God, as Martin, Germain, Patrick, Leo the Great, 
Remi, Benedict, Gregory the Great, Columba, Columbanus, 
Willibrord, Boniface, Ansgar, and Adalbert. To have given so 
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little stress to such a glorious apostolate is the great shame of sec- 
ular history. 


All this while there have been running through my spirit, like 
a deep tidal undercurrent, the stress, strain, and crisis of the times 
in which we are now living. In assessing contemporary stresses, 
hopes, and needs, General Omar Bradley recently warned that 
there is a grave shortage of scientists. That is true. It is also true 
that we have a far more dangerous shortage of saints. 











The Carpenter's Square 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


IVINE Providence showed exquisite delicacy in choosing a 
D carpenter to be the man closest to Jesus, and we may glimpse 
something of the ways of Wisdom in the carpenter’s square, the 
symbol of St. Joseph. The Latin word for carpenter’s square is 
norma, and though the word originally meant a square for measur- 
ing right angles, later it came to mean any rule, precept, model. 
pattern, or standard of measurement. Thus the English word 
“normal” means “measuring up to standards,” “not deviating 
from specifications’; in other words, a normal thing is nearly per- 
fect, while the abnormal thing is that which falls short of stand- 
ards. To some, “normal” means “average’’—and, of course, in 
such things as measuring weather, the normal is the average, for 
the only norm possible in measuring weather is average weather. 
But in other things, such as human conduct, the norm is an un- 
changeable law apart from man and independent of how the aver- 
age man acts. In this sense, normal, almost means “‘perfect,” for 
the word applies to something which measures up to all require- 
ments. 

The Sacred Scriptures tell us that St. Joseph was a just man. 
Another way of saying this would be to say that he was a normal 
man, for a just man is one who conforms to God’s standards. ‘The 
just man is the normal man, while the sinner is abnormal, since 
the latter falls short of the standards set by the eternal divine 
law. 


God was therefore truly wise in choosing a carpenter to be 
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the ideal just or normal man, the man closest of all to Jesus. 
Every carpenter has a variety of measuring norms, such as the 
square, the level, the plumb, the rule. Only when his measure- 
ments are perfect is his work perfect: the boards which are not 
cut at right angles with the help of a square will not make a plumb 
house; the house which is not plumb will not stand for long. Only 
a house which measures up to all specifications will stand; only 
such a house is secure and fair to behold. 


Similarly, only a life which meets the standards of faith and 
reason is happy and secure, free from worry and fear, smooth and 
orderly, beautiful and impressive to behold, a fitting house for 
the living God who dwells in the souls of the just. Only such a 
life is normal in the true sense of the word. St. Joseph’s symbol, 
the carpenter’s square, is the perfect symbol of the just man, of a 
man who measures true to all the specifications set by almighty 


God. 


‘THE NORMAL MAN 


To be a normal human being, one must conform to all the 
norms of humanity. These norms are set by the eternal, change- 
less law of God, which is applied to daily living by right reason. 
Thus our ordinary norm for action is right reason; whatever action 
is according to right reason is virtuous. To be normal, a human 
being must be virtuous. 


But human beings were not meant to be merely human; when 
God created mankind He intended that men should live on a 
supernatural level as sons of God. In order to live up to this plan 
of God, man needs higher norms of conduct than right reason 
alone. Reason is the norm of mere human living, but faith which 
further elevates and enlightens reason is the norm of the divine 
life of the sons of God, who are born again in baptism of water 
and the Holy Spirit. Since all men were created to be children of 
God by grace, any human being who falls short of the norms of 
faith and right reason is abnormal. 

From this point of view, moreover, any human being who does 
not possess sanctifying grace is abnormal. Sanctifying. grace is in- 
cluded in the specifications for human living, for man was created 
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for the supernatural life of grace and glory; he was made for a 
share in the life and friendship of God. Made to the image and 
likeness of God, man reaches the fullest perfection of this likeness 
only by living the supernatural life of grace. Grace then is a 
normal part of human life. 


For this reason Adam was created in the state of grace. By devi- 
ating from the standards of God through his sin of disobedience, 
Adam became abnormal and lost sanctifying grace. More than 
that, original sin left in him and in his descendents the tendency 
to evil, a tendency to depart from the laws of God and right reason. 
Human nature was wounded to such an extent that it was im- 
possible for fallen man to measure true to the law of God. As St. 
Paul expressed it: ‘““The good which I will, I do not; but the evil 
which I will not, that I do.” 4 


What had been spoiled by sin had to be rectified; human nature 
had to be brought back to normal; man needed to be made just 
by being brought back to conformity to God’s specifications for 
mankind. This justification was accomplished by the Redemption. 
“For all have sinned and do need the glory of God; being justi- 
fied freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath proposed to be a propitiation through faith 
in His blood.” ? The infusion of sanctifying grace into a soul ex- 
pels sin and makes the person an adopted son of God in the image 
of Jesus Christ. Where fallen human nature was unable to measure 
up even to the norms of right reason, the justified man with the 
help of grace can once more live in conformity with God’s re- 
quirements—can live not merely a human life, but the super- 
natural life of a child of God. Such a child of grace is, like St. 
Joseph, a “just man.” 


If sanctifying grace and the works of virtue are part of normal 
human life, then sanctity is normal for human beings. For the 
essence of sanctity is to be normal: to measure true to all the 
norms of grace and faith and reason, and thus accomplish the will 
of God. In the divine plan, human beings were made for holiness; 
it is meant to be something normal in their lives. 


1 Rom. 7:19. 2Rom. 3:23-25. 
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St. JOSEPH, THE NORMAL MAN 


The life of St. Joseph well illustrates this truth. There was 
nothing extraordinary about the holiness of the carpenter of 
Nazareth. He was the normal, just man, in that he lived perfectly 
the life of grace as a son of God, following all the instincts of the 
Holy Spirit who dwelt in him. His life shows that the norm of 
sanctity is not to work miracles, or live a life of severe penance in 
a desert, or wear a hair shirt and scourge oneself to blood each 
night. Nor is the norm of sanctity consecrated virginity, the priest- 
hood, or sacred eloquence. These extraordinary things are found 
in the lives of many saints, but, so far as we know, none of them 
except virginity is found in the life of St. Joseph. For they are 
not necessarily a part of the norm of sanctity; one can be a saint 
without them. Sanctity is within the reach even of those who can- 
not fast, or live a life of virginity, or spend themselves in the for- 
eign missions as heroic apostles. 

Since St. Joseph is to be a norm for sanctity, someone everyone 
can imitate, there is nothing extraordinary in his life: no stagger- 
ing penances, no miracles, no remarkable gifts of prophecy, 


ecstacy, levitation, and the like. His are the “ordinary,” “normal” 
virtues: humility, poverty of spirit, patience, charity, living in 
the presence of God. 


To live the life of grace as fully as possible, to be the intimate 
friend of God, to grow up to be more and more like the heavenly 
Father, to live the divine ways of ordinary, everyday supernatural 
virtue—these are the norms of sanctity. If one lives in this way in 
the intimacy of God, it does not matter what else one does. It 
matters not how humble or ordinary or lowly his daily tasks: 
ditchdigger, doctor, farmer, coal miner, all can live the life of 
grace. The only true standard for greatness is to be the intimate 
friend of God. 

In this way was Joseph the normal man. He was the constant 
friend of Jesus, almighty God, dwelling in His presence, living 
only for Him, modeling his life on that of Jesus. And Joseph did 
this in the midst of the most humble and ordinary tasks. He lived 
in the same family with the infinite God, he carried that God in 
his arms, walked with Him, accepted His assistance in his daily 
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tasks. Living on the borders of infinity, he was yet a normal man. 
For all this was normal, something which every Christian can 
and must do. 


THE NORMAL CHRISTIAN 


All Christians are members of the Holy Family of Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph. The family of Nazareth has grown to include all the 
children of God, all the members of the mystical body of Christ. 
All are expected to live again the life of that Holy Family with 
Jesus: reliving the mysteries of His holy childhood in their medi 
tations, they live in the presence of God as Joseph did, walk with 
God in their daily work, live only for Him, accept His assistance 
in the smallest things of daily existence. 

Each member of this enlarged holy family of the children of 
God is himself a temple of the living God, built well according to 
the square and plumb and level of Christian morality. God will 
dwell only in such a house, built according to His specifications, 
“for wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a 
body subject to sins.” ? How exacting God was in drawing up the 
specifications for building the ancient Temple at Jerusalem, giv- 
ing Moses directions down to the most minute detail! Yet this 
glorious Temple was but the figure of our soul, the living house 
of God. We, like Joseph, are to live with God! 

Because very saintly people are in the minority, people have 
the mistaken notion that saints are abnormal, for they think that 
“average” and “normal” are synonymous. On the contrary, it is 
the saints who are the truly normal people, and the sinners who 
fall short of the true norms of human conduct. But in our day (as 
so often in the past), instead of measuring up to the true stand- 
ards, people have set up new standards for themselves; the new 
norm is majority rule. “Everybody does it; therefore it must be 
normal. Average conduct should be our norm.” 


Majority rule may be suitable for running a democracy, but 
“Everybody does it” can never set the standard for mofality. Be- 
cause of evil tendencies caused by original sin, fallen human na- 
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ture is abnormal. Of necessity it would fall ever lower without the 
assistance of divine grace. 


THE New Law: GRACE 


The Christian standard of conduct, far from being the fickle 
majority rule, is really the immutable God Himself. Right reason, 
applying the law of God to daily living, is the norm of mere ra- 
tional human conduct, an insufficient rule for those elevated to 
the sonship of God. As sons of God, human beings need a superi- 
or norm to guide them in their living: God Himself is their norm 
for action. “Be ye therefore followers of God as most dear chil- 
dren,” * said St. Paul, echoing the rule of Christ: “Be you there- 
fore perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” © 

But God is not merely the exterior norm or model to which the 
son of God must conform himself; God enters the very soul of the 
justified man and gives him a kind of divine instinct, a super- 
natural tendency to act in a godlike way. Instinct is the law of 
animals; it is their norm of conduct written into their very nature, 
so that they always act naturally in a way determined in advance 
by the Creator of their nature. So too the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
which is a kind of divine supernature of the just man, gives man 
an instinct for divine living. As the natural law written into 
human nature inclines man to act according to reason, so too the 
new law of grace written into the heart of man by God’s gift in- 
clines man to act in a superhuman, divine way—as a son of God. 
The New Law of the Holy Spirit not only indicates to man what 
he should do as a son of God, but also gives him the help to do it. 
So it becomes normal for the son of God, the man justified by 
grace, to live according to this inner, higher law, to live in con- 
formity with the light and inspirations of the Holy Spirit who is 
present in his soul. “Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” ® 

In the Old Law the norm for conduct was the Ten Command- 
ments: do not do this, do not do that. But in the New Law the 
norm for conduct is God Himself. The Old Law set limits beneath 


4Eph. 5:1. 5 Matt. 5:48. 6 Rom. 8:14. 
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which we must not fall; the New Law sets the infinite God as the 
ideal towards which we must strive. We must aspire to rise ever 
higher in living the life of grace more fully. There are no limits 
to our opportunities for growth in perfection, since we strive to 
measure up to God Himself; His infinite perfection is the norm 
we imitate. Those, then, who remain content with the minimum 
of keeping the commandments are abnormal Christians. They 
lack the justness, the sanctity, the normality of the carpenter of 
Nazareth, whose square of conduct was the living God. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN NORM 


In attaining this high ideal men must be led by the Holy Spirit. 
Living according to the New Law of grace, “who walk not ac- 
cording to the flesh but according to the spirit,” * they are led by 
the Holy Spirit in two manners. First, the Holy Spirit inspires 
them to the works of the supernatural virtues, which are divine 
works, in the sense that they are the vital activity of the divine life 
of grace within us. But these supernatural works of virtue are still 
produced in a human. manner, for the Holy Ghost adapts His 
power and influence to our human way of acting, working in us 
in accordance with our human nature. 


But the Holy Spirit leads the Christian in a second way, through 
His gifts. This is a wholly divine activity, enabling us to produce 
divine acts in a truly superhuman way. Yet even such superhuman 
activity as this can be called normal for the sons of God; it is 
normal for the gifts to function in every just man. Therefore even 
infused contemplation, which is brought about by the more per- 
fect functioning of the gifts, is really a normal part of Christian 
life; it should be the normal perfection of the life of every Chris- 
tian whose rule for living is to aspire to share in the intimate life 
and secrets of God almighty. 

Such a sharing in the secrets of God must have been part of the 
life of St. Joseph. Since in the midst of his human occupations he 
was in the presence of Jesus, undoubtedly Joseph penetrated the 
profound mysteries of God, through the operations of the gifts of 





7 Rom. 8:4. 
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the Holy Ghost in his soul. He who was the foster father of the 
Son of God certainly must have had a deep understanding of the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and the Redemption, for he himself 
was taking an intimate part in them. If the Holy Spirit has 
deigned to give other great saints a deep penetration into these 
mysteries through the gifts of contemplation, how much more 
fitting it was that He should do the same for Joseph, who was con- 
tributing so much to the accomplishment of these mysteries. Cer- 
tainly it would have been of no value to Joseph to live under the 
same roof with the Son of God, to carry Him in his arms, to feed 
Him, to save Him from Herod, if at the same time he had not 
had a profound faith in the divinity of this Child of his home. 
Other people had walked and talked with Jesus, had dined with 
Him and seen His miracles, and yet had profited nothing from all 
this because they did not believe in Him nor love Him. But the 
faith and love of Joseph were tremendous, and the gifts of under- 
standing and wisdom which normally work with great faith and 
love must have brought Joseph a deep insight into the mysteries 
in which he was playing so intimate a part. 


MEDITATING ON CHRIST, OUR NORM 


A proportionate penetration into the mysteries of faith under 
the influence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, should be part of the 
normal growth of every Christian’s life of grace. If more Chris- 
tians do not achieve this perfect fulfillment of the New Law in 
their lives, if they do not live entirely according to the indwelling 
Spirit who is their law, it is because they have neglected the sec- 
ondary parts of the New Law.* Primarily the New Law is the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which is given through faith in Christ. 
But secondarily the New Law consists in certain written and 
spoken truths which dispose us for the proper use of the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. These truths especially concern the example set 
by Jesus Christ, our model, and the necessity of dying to love of 
the world. 


The divine life of grace within us makes us children of God in 


8 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 106, a. 1. 
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the image of Jesus Christ; we must “be made conformable to the 
image of his Son”; ® we must live the divine life in imitation of 
Christ. To live fully according to the Holy Spirit it is of the ut- 
most importance that we be thoroughly familiar with the life of 
Christ, so that we can imitate it perfectly. When for supernatural 
motives we do as Christ did, Christ does these things in us through 
His Holy Spirit; and thus we become other Christs, tending toward 
the perfection of the heavenly Father. A thorough knowledge of 
Christ gained through continual meditation on His life disposes 
us to live in conformity with the law of grace within us. The in- 
stinct for divine things given by the indwelling Spirit must be 
aroused to action by such meditation; otherwise we shall live only 
according to our natural tendencies, or worse, according to the 
evil tendencies of our fallen nature. 


From this fact we may more fully appreciate how St. Joseph 
fulfills the norms of Christian living. Like him, we must live in 
the presence of Jesus Christ, watching Him continually in our 
meditations, modeling our lives on His; for the Spirit within us 
patterns us after the Father only in the image of Christ. Joseph, 


living with Christ, was thus doing what all Christians must do. 


FALSE NORMS OF THE WORLD 


Contempt of the world also disposes us for living according to 
the Holy Spirit within us. Those who love the world follow the 
inclination of the flesh, and so do not hear the divine instincts of 
the Holy Spirit. We cannot be children of God and children of the 
world at the same time. The more perfectly we die to the world 
and the flesh, the more completely we shall live according to the 
Holy Spirit, the law within us. “The sensual man perceiveth not 
these things that are of the Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to 
him, and he cannot understand, because it is spiritually ex- 
amined.” !° “The things that are of God no man knoweth, but the 
Spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit of this world, 
but the Spirit that is of God; that we may know the things that are 
given us from God.” @ 


9 Rom. 8:29. 10] Cor. 2:14. 11] Cor. 2:11-12. 
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St. Joseph was able to live so perfectly in the presence of God, 
following every instinct of the Holy Spirit, because he followed 
so well that secondary part of the New Law, the precept to con- 
temn the world. He is the perfect example of the detachment, 
the unworldliness—the otherworldliness—of the real Christian. 
Though he was of royal blood, in the direct line of the glorious 
Solomon, son and heir of David, his qualities were humility, self- 
effacement, and obedience. Joseph was free of the world: of the 
pride, ambition, vain glory, self-importance which so hamper the 
workings of the Holy Spirit. In poverty of spirit, he was free of the 
love of riches which drags us down; his perfect chastity kept him 
from the immersion in the flesh which blinds so many to the in- 
spirations of God. 


‘THE CARPENTER’S SQUARE 


What a sublime norm or blueprint of life the Christian has! To 
be children of God, His intimate friends and companions, to live 
the life of God! And God’s life is charity, for God is love. When 
we are told to be perfect in charity, perfect in all things even as 


the heavenly Father, we are not given an impractical ideal; we are 
merely told to be normal, to measure up to the standards given us 
by Christ. And the ideal is possible, ‘“‘because the charity of God is 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to 
us.” 12 Dwelling in us, He gives us the power to imitate the divine 
love and forgiveness. 

The kingdom of heaven is within us. As God dwelt in the house 
of Joseph at Nazareth, so He dwells in the soul of a just man, a 
house of God built well according to all the specifications of God’s 
norms; and His greatest norm is love, for He Himself is love. 

The Christian who is lukewarm in charity is abnormal, even if 
he seems to be an “average Catholic,” for he does not measure 
true to the norm of the Holy Spirit within him. He is abnormal if 
he is not an intimate friend of God in love, and if, in this love, he 
is not eager to help his neighbor in every way. Flaming charity 
should be normal for all Christians, so that it can be said of them, 


12 Rom. 5:5. 
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as it was said of the early Christians: “See how they love one an- 
other!”” They were lovers, holy, saints—normal Christians—for 
they measured up to the infinite love of God and the infinite char- 
ity of Christ, which is also our law of life, the norm of sanctity. 


So it was with Joseph: he achieved perfect love of God and 
neighbor, perfect intimacy with God. And yet all we say of him is 
that he was a just man, a normal man. And the symbol of his sub- 
lime sanctity is an ordinary, humble, carpenter’s square. 
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St. Augustine, Doctor of Peace 


Thomas Camelot, O.P. 


T CAN be said without exaggeration that St. Augustine was 
I haunted all his life by the problem of peace. ‘The Confessions 
have kept for us the echoes and the confidences of his troubled 
adolescence and of the long search during his youth for truth until 
his restless heart and anxious intellect rested in God. Converted 
at last, and baptized, ordained priest, and then consecrated bish- 
op, he was snatched from the quiet of the monastery and plunged 
into the strife and cares of the whole Church, and in particular 
of the Church in Africa, torn for almost a century by the Donatist 
schism. Until 411, the whole life, the whole thought of Augustine 
was haunted by a single idea—that of love and peace: “If we al- 
ways like to speak of peace and love, we always should.” ? No 
sooner was the Church reunited than the Empire was torn by 
barbarian invasions. In 410 Rome was taken by the Goths under 
Alaric. Less than twenty years later (429) the Vandals overran 
Africa and Augustine died (August 28, 430) while his episcopal 
city was being besieged by Genseric. Possidius, the disciple and 
biographer of the Bishop, has described with sober emotion the 
horrors of this invasion, which he refers to as “the enemy’s fierce 
assault and devastation.” He likewise recounts the sorrows and 
anguish of the old Bishop: ‘“Thus he spent those days, almost the 
iast of his life, and endured them as most bitter and sad in com- 
parison with the rest of his old age.” ® 

1 Conf. I, i, 1; PL,..32, 661. 

2Serm. 258, 1; PL, 39, 1586. 


3 Possidius, Vita, XXVIII; PL, 32, 58, trans. by Sister Mary Magdeleine Muller 
and Roy J. Deferrari in Fathers of the Church (New York: 1952), Vol. XV. 
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Peace—of soul, of the Church, of the world—that is the haunt- 
ing problem which pursued Augustine to his dying day. Not only 
is he the doctor of grace, and the doctor of unity, he is also the 
first theologian of Christian peace. ‘These pages will try to deline- 
ate the broad lines of this theology, scattered elements of which 
can be found in the Sermons, in the Expositions on the Psalms, 
and especially in Book XIX of The City of God, which gives a 
somewhat more systematic account of it.* 

All beings desire peace. ““What peace? Complete peace, true 
peace, untroubled peace, in which there is no destruction, no en- 
emy. This peace is the end of all good desires.” > All beings desire 
peace; war is waged only to gain peace: “It is therefore with the 
desire for peace that wars are waged. . .” © Even bandits wish to 
live at peace among themselves and strive for peace in their homes. 
A monster like Cacus, in the Roman legend, and even the most 
savage animals desire peace: “For what tigress does not gently 
purr over her cubs, and lay aside her ferocity to fondle them?” ? 
All men desire peace. ‘“‘How greatly doth it delight you! I had 
said nothing: I had explained nothing: I had but read the verse, 
and ye shouted. What was it that shouted in you? The love of 


peace. . .” § “For peace is a good so great, that even in this earthly 
and mortal life there is no word we hear with such pleasure, 
nothing we desire with such zest, or find to be more thoroughly 
gratifying. So that if we dwell for a little longer on this subject, 
we shall not, in my opinion, be wearisome to our readers, who 
will attend . . . for the sake of the sweetness of peace which is 
dear to all.” ® 


All men desire peace. And yet the world knows only discord, 
quarrels, and wars. What then is this peace that it desires and does 
not know, that it seeks and never finds? The ancients, Cicero for 


4 This article is a development of some thoughts suggested at the Doctrinal 
Section of the International Eucharistic Congress, Barcelona, 1952. 


5 Serm. 168, 2; PL, 38, 912. 

6 De civ. Dei, XIX, xiii, 1; PL, 41, 637, trans. by Rev. Marcus Dods in 
A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo: 1887), Vol. II. 

7 Ibid., xii, 2; PL, 41, 639. 

8In Psalm., 147, 21; PL, 37, 1923, trans. by A. Cleveland Coxe in A Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, (New York: 1888), Vol. VIII. 

9 De civ. Dei, XIX, xi; PL, 41, 637. 
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example, defined peace as repose, tranquillity, calm, tranquil 
liberty..° But this was but a mere description; we would call it a 
phenomenological one. Augustine had the merit, even from the 
simple philosophical point of view, of going to the depths of 
things, of looking for the very essence of this tranquillity and of 
finding it in order. A tranquillity not found in order was not 
peace. Moreover, while the ancients saw in peace only political 
order, entirely exterior, Augustine shows that order, whether 
domestic, civic, or international is possible only if man is at peace 
with himself, in the mastery and equilibrium of his appetites and 
passions, and also only if man is at peace with God in obedience 
to His law. 


Let us read the twelfth and thirteenth chapters in the nine- 
teenth book of The City of God. There can be no peace where 
there is no order, where things are not in place. A man upside 
down suffers because the normal disposition of his members is 
reversed. A corpse, whose parts are no longer animated by the 
soul, decomposes until all its elements find their natural place in 
the cosmos: “. . . until it is assimilated to the elements of the 
world. . .”’ ““The peace of the body consists then in the duly pro- 
portioned arrangement of its parts.” Physical well-being is also an 
eleruent of peace. Beginning with that Augustine shows, by pro- 
gressive steps, how peace is realized at every degree of being and 
of life: ‘““The peace of the body then consists in the duly pro- 
portioned arrangements of its parts. The peace of the irrational 
soul is the harmonious repose of the appetites, and that of the 
rational soul the harmony of knowledge and action. The peace of 
body and soul is the well-ordered and harmonious life and health 
of the living creature. Peace between man and God is the well- 
ordered obedience of faith to eternal law. Peace between man and 
man is well-ordered concord. Domestic peace is the well-ordered 
concord between those of the family who rule and those who obey. 
Civil peace is a similar concord among the citizens. The peace of 
the celestial city is the perfectly ordered and harmonious enjoy- 
ment of God, and of one another in God.” At the end of this long 
enumeration Augustine can finally give a universal definition of 


10 Cicero, Leg. Agr., 2, 37, 102; Phil., 2, 44. 
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peace, a definition which has remained classic: ““The peace of all 
things is the tranquillity of order.” 

He returns to this idea a little further on. At every level peace 
is realized only in order, in the subjection of the parts to the whole 
and their dependence on it, of the sensory to the rational, and 
finally in the obedience of man to God: “. .. and he therefore 
refers all peace, bodily or spiritual or both, to that peace which 
mortal man has with the immortal God, so that he exhibits the 
well-ordered obedience of faith to eternal law.” 

Peace is the union of hearts and minds: “There can be no true 
peace where there is no real harmony, because their hearts are at 
variance.” * [t is the calming of the passions: ‘““And those who 
calm their passions and subject them to reason, that is, subject 
them to mind and spirit, and who keep their carnal lusts under 
control—those engender peace within themselves and become a 
kingdom of God. (They become a kingdom) in which all things 
are so well ordered that everything in man which is common to 
us and to the beasts is spontaneously governed by that which is 
chief and pre-eminent in man, namely mind and reason; and that 
this same pre-eminent faculty of man is itself subject to a higher 
power, which is Truth Itself, the only begotten Son of God. Man 
is unable to rule over the lower things unless he in turn submits 
to the rule of a higher being.” “ 

As the peace of the house consists in the submission of the wife 
to the husband, so man’s peace lies in the submission of the flesh, 
spouse and servant, to the spirit. And if the spirit desires the sub- 
mission of the flesh, so should it desire to submit itself to God. 
“There is life, there are good days, where nought lusteth against 
the spirit, where it is not said, ‘Fight!’ but ‘Rejoice!’ But who is he 
who lusteth for these days? Every man certainly saith, ‘I do!’” © 
Peace, bodily or spiritual, or both, is referred to that peace which 





11 De civ. Dei, XIX, xiii; PL, 41, 640. 
12 Jbid., xiv; PL, 41, 642. 
13 In Joan. evang. 77, 5; PL, 35, 1835; trans. by Rev. John Gibb and Rev. James 


Innes in A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (New York: 
1888), Vol. VII. 


14 De Serm. Dom., 1, 2, 9; PL, 1233; trans. by John J. Jepson, S.S. in Ancient 
Christian Writers (Westminster, Md.: 1948), Vol. V. 


15 In Psalm. 144, 3; PL 37, 1860. 
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mortal man has with the immortal God; it is in the well-ordered 
obedience of faith to the eternal law.7® 

This doctrine, found in The City of God in somewhat philo- 
sophical terms, expresses what Augustine had already developed 
in a warmer and more lively fashion in a sermon preached to the 
people: 77 


The voice of Christ, then, the voice of God, is peace: it calleth unto 
peace. Ho! it saith, whosoever are not yet in peace, love ye peace: for 
what can ye find better from Me than peace? What is peace? Where 
there is no war. What is this, where there is no war? Where there is no 


contradiction, where there is no resistance, nothing to oppose. . . . There- 
fore there is not yet peace where there is fighting. . . . Whatever we pro- 
vide for our refreshment, there again we find weariness. . . . Find me 


anything by which thou art refreshed, wherein if thou continue thou dost 
not again become weary. What peace then is that which men have here, 
opposed by so many troubles, desires, wants, wearinesses? This is no true, 
no perfect peace.'® 


When will there be a perfect peace? Augustine will tell us 
shortly. From the outset, though, let us be aware that if there can 
be any peace on earth, it can be only in God. True peace is found 
only in the ordering of all things to God, in the ordering of man 
to God through charity. “Without charity there is no peace.” ” 
Commenting on the words of the psalm, “Peace be in thy 
strength,” Augustine repeats again and again, playing perhaps on 
the words, that this virtue is charity.”° “‘ ‘Peace be in thy strength’: 
peace be in thy love; for thy strength is thy love.” ** A play on 
words, no doubt, which perhaps shocks a too exacting exegesis, 
but a profound truth. There is no peace except in an ordering to 
God through love. 

16 De civ. Dei, XIX, xiv; PL, 41, 642. 

17 According to authorities on St. Augustine this sermon was given some time 
between 410 and 413, the period in which he was planning his great work, The 
City of God. (For a definitive study of the chronology of Augustine’s sermons see 


A. Kunzelmann, “Die Chronologie der Sermones des hl. Augustinus,” Miscellanea 
Agostiana, II (Rome: 1931), 417-520. [Translator’s note.] 


18 In Psalm., 85, 7; PL, 37, 1075 f. 
19 Tbid., 128, 8; PL, 37, 1685. 
*0 Epist. 185, 46; PL, 33, 813. 
*1In Psalm. 122, 12; PL, 37, 1628. 
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Nor is there any peace other than a Christian peace. Christ is 
our peace. He who reconciles men with God, is also the only one 
who can re-establish the unity of men among themselves, and of 
man with himself. For it is He who has reunited what was sep- 
arated, and of two peoples has made but one.” St. Augustine has 
commented more than once on this text of St. Paul, particularly 
in his sermons for the feast of the Epiphany. In this mystery he 
sees the bringing together of the Jews and the Gentiles, once en- 
emies, but now reconciled by the blood of the Cross in the single 
body of Christ.** He is our peace. He is the true Solomon. “. . . now 
Christ is the true Peacemaker, of whom the Apostle saith. ‘He is 
our Peace, who hath made both one.’ ” ** The peace which is our 
inheritance and our fatherland, the peace the mountains acclaim, 
that peace is Christ. Ipsa est Christus. 


But is this Christian peace, the only true peace, possible? The 
world in which Augustine lived, the world in which we live, is a 
world of misery, endlessly troubled and bloodied by hatred and 
quarrels, wars, and persecutions. Are we not following a will-of- 
the-wisp, and deceiving men miserably, to speak at all of peace, 
even Christian peace? Here the theme of peace joins that of the 
two cities and it is not by chance that Augustine develops his 
theology of peace in the great work which he devotes to the theol- 
ogy of history, of the Church, and of the city. 

Is there then no peace outside of the City of God, the blessed 
city where we shall enjoy God in perfect order and absolute har- 
mony? Can the earthly city assure to its members only a fragile, 
false, and deceitful peace? Augustine would undoubtedly take this 
pessimistic view of things. Where there is no true religion, there 
is no true virtue: “And this is the characteristic of the earthly 
city, that it worships God or gods who may aid it in reigning vic- 
toriously and peacefully on earth not through love of doing good 
but through lust of rule.” *° Where there is no true religion there 





22 Eph. 2:14. 

23 Serm. 214, 2; PL, 38, 1037. 

24 In Psalm. 127, 1; PL, 37, 1668. 

25 Ibid., 125, 10; PL, 37, 1655 f. 

26 De civ. Dei., XV, vii, 1; PL, 41, 444. 
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can be no true virtue; * the virtues of the pagans are vices rather 
than virtues.*8 Likewise, Augustine seems to deny that in the 
earthly city there might be a sincere desire for order and peace. 

Yet this miserable people, separated from God, loves peace; it 
loves its peace, a peace not to be condemned although it is not 
the peace which one will enjoy unceasingly in eternity.” The 
earthly city, which does not live by faith, desires the terrestrial 
peace, consisting in the tranquil use of the goods of this world. 
By means of commandment and obedience it establishes a certain 
harmony among its citizens, and an agreement of wills in regard 
to the things necessary for this mortal life.*° ‘Thus there is, there 
can be, a certain peace in the earthly city. 

The heavenly city—or rather (for Augustine does not identify 
purely and simply the heavenly city with the visible Church) the 
members of this city who are still wayfarers in this mortal life— 
the heavenly city does not scorn the peace of the earthly city; it 
desires and protects as much as possible this harmony of human 
wills in all that concerns our mortal nature. It does not hesitate 
to obey the Jaws of the earthly city, as formerly Jeremias obeyed 
the laws of Babylon. In the midst of this temporal peace it finds 
its peace,*! and, in so far as it can, refers this peace to the heaven- 
ly peace.*? As long as the two cities are commingled on this earth, 
Jerusalem should, in so far as possible, accommodate itself to the 
peace of Babylon and even make use of it to turn souls toward a 





27 Ibid., XIX, xxv; PL, 41, 656. 

28 The virtues of pagans, since they have no reference to God and are inflated 
with pride, are vices rather than virtues. Augustine even wrote that to clothe the 
naked is, for a pagan, a sin because he does not refer the glory of this good act 
to God. Although his thought on this subject is somewhat vague Augustine does 
not seem to have foreseen the possibility of a “good of nature” which, although 
not referred to the ultimate end is not opposed to it and is consequently not evil, 
even though it is not meritorious for eternal life. Baius and Jansen interpret the 
thought of Augustine most rigorously and go so far as to say that “the virtues of 
pagans are only splendid vices.” The twenty-fifth proposition of Baius, “All the 
works of infidels are sins and the virtues of the philosophers are vices,” was con- 
demned in 1567 by Pius V. The traditional position, that of St. Thomas (Summa 
theol., Ila Ilae, q. 10, a. 4), is much better balanced. 


29 De civ. Dei., XIX, xxvi; PL 41, 656. 

30 Tbid., xvii; PL, 41, 645. 

31 Tbid., xxvi; PL, 41, 656 f.; cf. Jer. 29:27. 
82 Tbid., xvi; PL, 41, 645-646. 
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search for beatitude: “We also enjoy the peace of Babylon.” * 
The Roman peace is a good. ‘The members of the City of God 
are aware of its price and of its value in the pursuit of eternal 
peace.** Augustine, indeed, is not unaware of the advantages which 
a Pax Romana gained for the Church or the order which the Em- 
pire established throughout the whole world: “The entire world 
being united in peace” the Church chants on Christmas eve.” 
St. Augustine speaks of the Roman peace exactly as do the other 
Fathers of the fourth century, St. Ambrose or St. Jerome, who 
considered that it had facilitated the diffusion of the gospel: “In 
the early days of the Church God spread over the entire world the 
power of the Roman Empire and by means of the peace which He 
gave to it calmed the dissension of minds and the divisions among 
nations. All men living under a single rule learned to confess in 
the language of faith the reign of one, almighty God.” ** It is good, 
in fact, that men can build their houses in peace, plant their vine- 
yards and their gardens; it is good that the Church can in peace 
build a spiritual house, cultivate the vineyard of the Lord and 
reap the harvest of souls. Augustine recognized that Christian em- 
perors assured this peace to the Church, a temporal peace no 
doubt, but one which enabled it to fulfill its spiritual mission.*? 
This human peace however, remains precarious if it is not the 
work of charity: without charity there is no peace. The world 
cannot give peace, true peace.** Men who love the world seek 
peace only to enjoy the world, not God.*® Augustine knows well 
that if we can use the things of this world we can nevertheless 
truly enjoy only God since it is only God whom we love for His 
own sake and only in Him that we find our repose.” To try to 





33 Jbid., xxvi; PL, 41, 656. 
34 Tbid., XV, xi; XIX, xxvi; PL, 41, 440, 656. 
35 Roman Martyrology for the twenty-fifth day of December in The Roman 


Martyrology, trans. by Rev. Raphael Collins (Westminster, Md.: 1946), pp. 
296-297. 


36 St. Ambrose, In Psalm., 45, 21; PL, 14, 1145. 
37 De catech. rud., XXI, 37; PL, 40, 337. 

88 John 14:27. 

39 In Joan. evang. 77, 5; PL, 35, 1835. 

40 De doct. christ., I, 4; PL, 34, 20 f. 
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enjoy the world is to overthrow the order of things; the result is 
a divided heart, since it no longer finds its unity in God, and 
where hearts are divided there can be no peace.*! 

Thus it is not astonishing to see war still raging among men 
and to see the earthly city warring against the heavenly one. The 
desire for earthly goods is a never-ending source of discord and 
hatred: ‘““What is the source of discord among brethren . . . ex- 
cept when each considers his own share, and gives his attention to 
enriching and adding to his share, wishing to have unity in his 
possessions while he has disunion with his brother?” * 


Men do not know how to moderate their desires. ‘Their desire 
to possess more and more produces, among individuals, rivalries, 
quarrels, law-suits, and among nations and empires inexpiable 
wars. Moreover the earthly city (which we know is not to be iden- 
tified with a specific empire, or kingdom, or any historic civili- 
zation but is the city of those who live according to man and not 
according to God) this earthly city, whose laws are opposed to the 
law of the only true God, wages war against the City of God, 
against the Church of Christ. At times this war is quiet and in- 
sidious, at other times it is violent, yet just as inexpiable. Nor 
could Augustine forget the persecutions which were still fresh in 
his memory: “The heavenly city has been compelled . . . to stand 
the brunt of their anger and hatred and persecutions.” 


Yet never, in spite of the diversity of races, tongues, or cultures, 
has the City of God ceased trying to bring all men together into 
the unity of faith and the charity of peace, and to orientate this 
earthly peace (for which the earthly city strives so hard) toward 
the heavenly peace which alone can truly be called peace.*# Augus- 
tine foresees clearly what is to be the role of the Church as peace- 
maker. 

Only too well does he know that in this world, where evil and 
sin still hold sway, peace, even Christian peace, is always imper- 
fect and provisional. The peace of this world is but a passing 


41 In Joan. evang. 77, 5; PL, 35, 1835. 
42 Serm. 359, 2; PL, 9, 1591. 

# De civ. Dei, XIX, xvii; PL, 41, 646. 
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consolation in the midst of misery, rather than the joy of beati- 
tude.* Heresies and schisms trouble the unity of the Catholic 
Church.** The Donatists, who tear to shreds the unity of the 
Church, are indeed those spoken of in the psalm as “they who 
hate peace.” “7 Hatreds, dissensions, and wars do not cease to trou- 
ble the peace of the world. True peace, one in which there will 
be no more struggle nor war, but in which all desires will be ful- 
filled, will be found only in the heavenly Jerusalem, the true 
“vision of peace.” #8 The Church on earth is an anticipation, a 
prefiguration of this heavenly Jerusalem: “They that dwell in 
Jerusalem shall not be moved forever.” * In this life there is no 
true peace nor tranquillity,®° yet we are promised the society of 
the angels: 


When therefore death shall be swallowed up in victory . . . there will 
be full and eternal peace. We shall be in a City, of which, brethren, when 
I speak I find it hard to leave off. . . . Who would not long for that city 
whence no friend goeth out, whither no enemy entereth, where is no 
tempter, no seditious person, no one dividing God’s people, no one weary- 
ing the Church in the service of the devil; . . . There shall be peace made 
pure in the sons of God, all loving one another, seeing one another full 
of God, since God shall be all in all. We shall have God as our common 
object of vision, God as our common possession, God as our common 
peace . . . this will be full and perfect peace. . . . Our joy, our peace, our 
rest, the end of all troubles, is none but God.*! 


“In his days shall justice spring up, and abundance of peace, till the 
moon be taken away,” *” that is, the abundance of peace shall increase 
until it supplant all that is transitory in mortality. 


Peace, then, will be perfect in us when, our nature clinging inseparably 
to its Creator, nothing of ourselves fights against us. . . . For when He 


45 Ibid., xxvii; PL, 41, 657. 

46 In Psalm. 119, 10; PL, 37, 1604 f. 
47 Ps, 119:7. 

48 In Psalm., 125, 10; PL, 37, 1656. 
49 Ps. 124:2. 

50 In Psalm. 34, 19; PL, 36, 319. 

51 Ibid., 85, 7; PL, 37, 1076 f. 

52 Ps, 71:7. 


53 Epist. 55, 10; PL, 33, 209; trans. by Sister Wilfrid Parsons, §.N.D., in Fathers 
of the Church (New York: 1951), Vol. XIT. 
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(the Savior) comes, He will repay us, those of us who have restrained 
ourselves from yielding to what concupiscence has demanded and who 
have done what charity has commanded, that we might reign in His 
perfect and everlasting peace, free from the struggle of evil and enjoy- 
ing the supreme delight of good.** 


Thus, Christian peace is (to make use of a modern term) escha- 
tological, consisting entirely in hope. It is hope of the heavenly 
city: ““The peace of the celestial city is the perfectly ordered and 
harmonious enjoyment of God, and of one another in God.” © 
“But the peace which is peculiar to ourselves we enjoy now with 
God by faith, and shall hereafter enjoy eternally with Him by 
sight.” ** Yet the Christian seeks, with all his strength, to establish 
peace here below. Regardless of how imperfect and fragile this 
peace must be, sustained only by hope, the Christian never ceases 
to strive for it. He works modestly, “suited to the peace of this 
mortal condition,” * establishing charity and justice without 
which there could be no true peace. 


The pagans pretend to establish peace by preparing for war: 
“If you wish peace, prepare for war.” For this pagan axiom Augus- 
tine substitutes a Christian formula: “It is not by war that peace 
is obtained, but by peace.” 58 He advises Count Boniface, setting 
off to war, to be peaceful even in war. 


We should not bring this short essay on Augustine to a close 
without recalling that for him Eucharistic Communion is the sac- 
rament of peace and unity. It is communion in one and the same 
bread, symbol of the unity of the body of Christ; it is communion 
in the unique body of Christ. “One bread, one body.” © We might 
say that this text of St. Paul is the fundamental Eucharistic text 
for St. Augustine. It is on this text that he always comments in 
his sermons to the newly baptized (ad infantes) who for the first 


54 Contin. 7, 17; PL, 40, 360; trans. by Sister M. Francis McDonald, O.P., in 
Fathers of the Church (New York: 1952), Vol. XVI. 

55 De civ. Dei., XIX, xiii, 18; PL 41, 646. 

56 Tbid., xxvii; PL, 41, 657. 

57 Ibid., xiii; PL, 41, 642. 

58 Fpist. 229, 2; PL, 33, 1020. 

59 Tbid., 189, 6; PL, 33, 856. 

60 IT Cor. 10:17. 
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time approach the table of the Lord: ‘In this Bread it is suggest- 
ed to you how you should love unity.” *' This bread, formed from 
diverse grains which have been gathered, ground and mixed to 
make but a single dough, is the symbol and ferment of our unity. 
Neither can we forget the stirring accents of Augustine’s twenty- 
sixth tract on the Gospel of St. John: “O mystery of piety! O 
symbol of unity! O bond of charity!” ® And when, before receiv- 
ing the body of Christ (to which their faith is about to reply 
Amen) Christians exchange the kiss of peace, they affirm thereby 
the charity which unites them, at the same time signifying their 
will to remain united by means of Communion in charity, unity, 
and peace: “The kiss of peace is a great mystery. So kiss, that you 
may love. Let this kiss be truly a mark of love. .. .” * “Let the 
sign of peace, indicated by your lips, be in your conscience.” © 
Eucharistic Communion is the symbol of charity and of unity; it 
is the pledge of an even greater charity; it is the most efficacious 
sacrament of our peace. “O sacrament of piety! O sign of unity! 
O bond of charity!” © 


61 Serm. 227; PL, 38, 1101. 

62 Ibid. 

63 In Joan. evang. 26, 13; PL, 35, 1613. 

64 Serm. 6, 3; PL, 46, 836: trans. by Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A. in Fathers of 
the Church (New York: 1951), Vol. XI. 


65 Serm. 227; PL, 38, 1101. 


66 See the author’s L’Eucharistie, mystére d’unité, La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 72, 
(1945) 301-313. 
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The Counsel of Poverty 


Benoit Lavaud, O.P. 


E KNOW that Christian perfection consists essentially in 

charity: primarily in charity toward God; and secondarily 
in charity toward our neighbor. What, then, we may ask. is the 
relation of the counsels of the gospel to perfection—especially 
those which are known as the “evangelical” counsels; complete 
poverty, perfect and perpetual chastity (virginity for those who 
observe it as virgins), and universal obedience? 

By definition, counsel and precept are contrary terms, as are 
the terms optional and obligatory. That which is only a counsel 
is not in any way a precept. One is bound to obey a precept; one 
isnot bound to follow a simple counsel. Should a counsel oblige 
anyone, or should the neglect to follow it involve sin, it would 
be a real command and not a counsel. The Old Law did not ad- 
mit counsels, because it was still the. law of fear. The New Law 
does admit them, and it is fitting that it should. Nothing is better 
than the counsel of a good friend. How much truer is this when 
the friend is Wisdom and Love itself! 

“There are,” says St. Thomas, “certain counsels, the omission 
of which would cause man’s whole life to be involved in temporal 
affairs; for example, if someone had goods of his own, or if he 
married, or if he did something that regards the essential vows of 
religion themselves; wherefore religious are bound to observe all 
counsels of this kind. But there are other counsels bearing on cer- 
tain special preferable acts, which may be omitted without en- 
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tangling a man’s life in temporal affairs.” 1 We shall speak here 
of the counsels of the first category. 


POVERTY AND CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


The goods of the earth are destined, in God’s mind, to sustain 
the life of man here below. They are means of living according to 
reason and grace, according to natural and supernatural virtue. 
The sum total of the wealth of the world is evidently meant for 
the great body of people who inhabit it. Nature produces re- 
sources; intelligent and industrious men are quick to discover 
them, to cultivate them, and to use and share them judiciously. A 
methodical cultivation, extended to all the regions of the world, 
would assure to everyone all that is necessary for his subsistence, 
and even for his convenience and his comfort. In fact, it would 
provide not only the members of the human race now living, but 
for a much larger and denser population. 


It is not the divine intention that some should have a super- 
abundance of wealth while others are in dire need of the neces- 
sities of life. No one ought to live in want. Nature herself does 
not divide her resources; she leaves to men the care of determin- 
ing and establishing the method of possession which is thought to 
be the most advantageous to all. Since experience teaches that 
these resources of nature can be best administered, both for the 
good of the individual and that of society, when privately pos- 
sessed, private possession is certainly lawful. In possessing goods 
privately, however, owners must not overlook nature’s primary 
intention of providing for all. They must, therefore, resist the al- 
lurements of the spirit of avarice, of monopoly, and of injustice, 
and this resistance will not be easy for our human nature which 


has been wounded by the triple concupiscence.? The actual pos- | 


session of the goods of this world incites the heart to love them. 
It is difficult for the rich to be poor in spirit and so to practice 
the first of the beatitudes. A powerful grace is necessary to save 
them from too great attachment to their wealth, from selfishness 





1 Summa theol. Ila Ilae, q. 186, a. 2, ad 3. 
2Cf. I John 11:16. 
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in its use, and from scandalous abuses, which arouse the anger 
and indignation of the poor and the friends of the poor, and give 
rise to the attacks of revolutionists. Our Lord decisively states: “I 
say to you, it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” The 
disciples, hearing these words of Jesus, were exceedingly aston- 
ished. They asked anxiously: ““Who then can be saved?’ Jesus 
answered: “With men this is impossible, but with God all things 
are possible.” ® 


‘Abundant riches,” says St. John Chrysostom, “‘stir up the pas- 
sions and excite covetousness.” —The more one has of them, the 
more one desires them; the more wealth one has, the more one 
wishes. Instead of sharing his goods so that all men may lead a 
truly human life, the rich man, desirous of preserving and increas- 
ing his fortune, is prone to avarice and injustice. 


Nor is miserliness incompatible with prodigality. We see prod- 
igal spendthrifts, lovers of pomp and ostentation who need so 
much money that they are constrained to be miserly and greedy, 
with the result that the two contrary vices of avarice and prodi- 
gality are found to coexist in the same persons. Riches possess a 
man as much and more than he possesses them; they fill his heart. 
They are, in some way, a part of him; to be separated from them 
can become, for him, as tragic as the amputation of a limb. In the 
moral synthesis of St. Thomas, two distinct virtues are necessary 
to regulate according to right reason the use of worldly possessions. 
The first is liberality, which regulates ordinary expenses. The 
other is magnificence, which prompts us to undertake, at the prep- 
er time and place, in the right manner, and for lofty ends, great 
works requiring great expenditures. ‘These natural virtues, more- 
over, have their corresponding supernatural or infused virtues. 

Elsewhere St. Paul echoes forcibly the Savior’s words: “For they 
that will become rich, fall into temptation, and into the snare of 
the devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which 
drown men into destruction and perdition. For the desire of 
money is the root of all evils; which some coveting have erred 
from the faith, and have entangled themselves in many. sorrows.” 4 





3 Matt. 19: 24-26. 4 Tim. 6:9 f. 
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Observation of the daily life of individuals and of families and the 
history of nations themselves, sadly illustrate these words of the 
Apostle. The misery of so many human beings is explained. among 
other causes, by the monopoly and the concentration of the goods 
of the earth in the hands of the very rich. Revolutions have their 
foundation, their cause, or at least their pretext, in the violent 
contrast between the excessive wealth of the privileged few and 
the dire poverty of the great number; in the avarice of the rich 
who neglect to share their wealth or to make it a useful social 
asset; in the envy of the poor who hate their poverty; in the un- 
deserved misery of those who do not earn enough to provide a 
decent livelihood for themselves and their families; and in the 
rage which is provoked by this misery and is stirred up and in- 
flamed by false doctrines. The reaction against wrong and in- 
justice is hardly ever in accordance with truth and pure justice; 
it betrays an inexplicable jumbling of truth and error and is ex- 
pressed in a spirit of violence and hate, of resentment and revenge. 


External goods, or temporal riches, are the first, the most im- 
mediate object of interior detachment. This interior detachment, 
if it is to merit the name of spirit of poverty in all the fullness of 
its evangelical meaning, ought to be universal, i.e., to extend to 
all that is not God and does not tend toward union with Him. 
“Everyone who does not renounce all that he possesses cannot be 
my disciple.” This voluntary stripping of outward things, pro- 
ceeding from interior detachment, preserves one against the re- 
turn of the spirit of avarice and ownership. The privation, not of 
the necessities of life but of the personal possession and the in- 
dependent use of these things, is a liberation, a lightening of the 
heart, which facilitates the soul’s search for God. Crates, a pagan 
philosopher, had understood that he could not possess simultane- 
ously wisdom and wealth. To lead us to the perfection of the 
Christian life, the excellence of charity, Jesus Christ gave us an 
extremely efficacious example. Notwithstanding His inalienable 
rights as King and owner of the universe,® in order to teach us 


5 So inalienable were His rights that our Lord could not have taken the solemn 
vow of poverty, which deprives a person of the very right of possession. This right 
of Jesus as man is one of the consequences of the hypostatic union and necessarily 
accompanies it. 
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and to win us to the detachment from all that is not God, He was 
born poor and lived poor. He repulsed the sacrilegious suggestion 
of the devil (“All these will I give thee’’), and lived without a 
roof over His head (‘“The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay His head.”). 
He died on the Cross despoiled of everything, was buried in a 
borrowed shroud and was laid to rest in the tomb of another. The 
Apostle well wrote: “For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that being rich He became poor for your sakes, that 
through His poverty you might be rich.” ® 


A COUNSEL, NOT A COMMAND 


All three synoptics relate how a rich young man who had been 
a faithful observer of all the commandments of the law since 
childhood asked Jesus what he ought to do to possess eternal life. 
Jesus answered: “One thing is wanting unto thee; go sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven, and come, follow Me.” * The young man went away 
very sad, for he had great possessions. 

It might seem that these words of our Savior contain more than 
a mere counsel. Their very form, indeed, approximates His com- 
mand: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ Since 
the search for perfection is obligatory, we might conclude that the 
necessary condition thus stated would also oblige us. Nevertheless, 
Christian tradition has never seen in the words of our Lord any- 
thing more than a counsel. In the person of this young man our 
Lord was inviting all who wished to hear His word. Nor does 
Christian tradition see a precept in the recommendation made to 
the apostles to carry neither gold nor silver in their girdles. 

Our Lord strengthened his counsel by the brilliant promises 
which He made to those who leave their homes and possessions 
for the kingdom of God: “Amen, I say to you, there is no one 
who has left house, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
children, or lands for my sake and for the gospel who shall not 
receive a hundred times as much, now in this time; houses and 


SII Cor. 8:9. 7 Mark 10:21. 
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brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands with 
persecutions: and in the world to come life everlasting.” ® St. 
Mark, although the briefest of the Evangelists, is in this text, as 
in several others, the most explicit. The persecutions predicted 
with this hundredfold are a sign of predilection, being provoked 
by the excellent fidelity of these chosen disciples to their Master, 


The young man to whom Jesus himself had extended the invi- 
tation to complete and actual poverty, did not follow Him be- 
cause he lacked interior detachment, but great numbers living in 
the succeeding Christian centuries heard and followed the Master. 
With hearts free and detached, and desiring ever more complete 
freedom, they despoiled themselves of their possessions in order 
the better to follow Jesus. This was especially true in the case of 
the Apostles who could say: “Behold we have left all things and 
have followed Thee.” ® Later St. Antony, having heard in a ser- 
mon Christ’s word to the rich young man, was to distribute his 
lands and his money, and go away to live in solitude. He was even 
to sell his sister’s goods and entrust her to a group of virgins, 
charged with her education. This illustrious example of the prac- 
tice of evangelical poverty soon held a foremost place in the 
spirituality of the desert and was rigorously observed from the first 
beginnings of cenobitical life in the foundations of St. Pachomius. 
All this was the preparation for the foundation of the religious 
life eventually organized and regulated by the Church. 


St. Francis of Assisi betrothed Lady Poverty and served her as 
a knight. For the love of Jesus and the salvation of souls St. 
Dominic charted the route of voluntary poverty. The Church 
boasts legions of voluntary poor who have despoiled themselves of 
all exterior possessions to practice interior detachment and to fill 
their hearts with God alone. Collectively, that is, for the welfare 
of their community, it is possible for religious to have great pos- 
sessions—monasteries, churches, libraries, lands, and treasures of 
jewels—while each one remains individually poor. Without doubt 
dangers beset them, and some in fact may forget their vocation to 
be poor; but experience proves that it is possible to live in great 
poverty even in the monastery or convent that is well provided 


8 Ibid., v. 29 f. 9 Ibid., v. 28. 
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with everything that is necessary or truly useful for the life of the 
religious and for the various works in which the institute is 
engaged. 

Thus, actual poverty, embraced in imitation of Jesus and in 
response to His invitation, seems an excellent means for attain- 
ing what we sometimes call the virtue of poverty, which in its 
broader meaning, is nothing more than the purity of a heart de- 
tached from everything created and attached to God alone.” 





10 The virtue of poverty is not found explicitly in the Thomistic synthesis. This 
so-called virtue is sometimes understood in the narrow sense of extreme modera- 
tion in the use of temporalities so that one may have more to give to the poor. We 
prefer to understand it in a broader sense, designating the spirit of evangelical 
poverty, of privation, of self-abnegation; the constant and complete effort to break 
off all attachment to created things, to purify oneself of every stain, to overcome 
every obstacle resulting from these attachments that one might be ‘completely at 
God’s disposal and that one might offer Him a heart that is empty, free, and pure, 
—a heart that can be dilated and completely filled. 





Grace, The Life of the Soul 


Aegidius Doolan, O.P. 


~ VEN in the unlettered Catholic there is an appreciation of 
the importance and necessity of sanctifying grace. He knows 
that it was grace which Adam lost for himself and his posterity 
through his primal disobedience; that the redemptive mission of 
Christ had as its fruit a superabundant spring of grace capped 
and sealed by the blood of the Savior of the world; that the sac- 
raments are divinely instituted instruments whereby that spring 
is tapped for the benefit of individual men. He knows that it is 
to Mary’s glory that she was full of grace, and that man’s essen- 
tial perfection is described in terms of growing in grace; that it is 
grace which is lost through mortal sin and again that it is grace 
by which sinners are justified. And even though his knowledge 
may be sketchy, he knows very well that it is grace which makes 
of death an essentially happy necessity, while the absence of grace 
leaves death a nightmare of black despair. Because grace makes 
the difference between life and death, even eternal life and death, 
its importance is almost unmistakable. 


Understanding the nature of sanctifying grace is quite another 
matter. This supernatural gift is a mysterious entity which defies 
our ability to comprehend and to express its nature in human 
words. We know of it only by faith. But we are not warned against 
trying to understand this mysterious gift. On the contrary faith 
seeks understanding, and we are encouraged that certain and help- 
ful knowledge of this gift of God, while not easily come by, is the 
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reward of those who seek it with earnestness, piety, and wisdom.’ 
The wisdom which directs us to seek a safe and competent guide 
will insure genuine profit both to faith and understanding. Holy 
Mother the Church informs us that St. Thomas Aquinas is just 
such a guide. Under his guidance we can expect to inch forward 
into the depths of this mystery of divine love,—sanctifying grace, 
—so often called “the life of the soul.” 

In elucidating the meaning of that phrase, ‘‘the life of the soul,” 
St. Thomas comes to grips with the nature of grace by proposing 
two questions: (1) whether grace implies anything in the soul, 
and (2) whether grace is a quality of the soul.* In answering them 
St. Thomas leads us from one conclusion to another, from truth 
to truth, patiently and wisely using the reliable tools of the 
theologian; analogy with things in the natural order, relation to 
other mysteries of faith, and relation to the man’s ultimate end. 


Various MEANINGS OF GRACE 


St. Thomas begins at the beginning when he seeks the defini- 
tion of grace. The word itself has many meanings. He enumerates 
three: “According to the common manner of speech, grace is 
usually taken in three ways. First, for anyone’s love, as we are 
accustomed to say: This soldier is in the good graces of the king, 
i.e., the king looks on him with favor. Secondly, it is taken for 
any gift freely bestowed, as we are wont to say: I do you this act 
of grace. Thirdly, it is taken for the recompense of a gift given 
gratis.” ° In this third sense, we speak of saying grace after meals. 
St. Thomas, with his keen appreciation of the value of words, 
connects very neatly these three meanings of the word grace. The 
second depends on the first, since one bestows something on an- 
other gratis from the love wherewith one receives him into one’s 
good graces. And from the second (obviously) the third follows.* 
Modern scholarship is in full agreement that the word grace, even 


1 Vatican Council, Sess. III; Const. de fide cath., c. 4. 
2 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 110, prol. 

3 Ibid., a. 1. 

4 Ibid. 
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in Hebrew and Greek—and certainly in biblical usage—means 
just what St. ‘Thomas said it means.® 


Now if grace be taken to mean a gift freely bestowed, it must 
mean something put in or given to the soul. But that is to beg the 
really vital question. Taken in its first meaning, however, the 
answer to the question is not so readily available. In this sense 
divine grace means divine love—God’s loving will regarding cer- 
tain favored souls. Biblical scholars aver that the Greek version 
uses the word charis, grace, as a translation of the Hebrew hen, 
in the sense of favorable regard. Canon Goudge concurs in this 
opinion. For him, there is no word more characteristic of the 
religion of Christ. Its primary meaning in the Bible, he points 
out, is “favor”; and especially the favor which is of the greatest 
value. Thus the word finds its highest application in the favor of 
God to men. 

What one must avoid is the exaggeration, fraught with the 
most pernicious consequences, of holding that grace has no other 
meaning. It was just such an exaggeration to which Paschal Ques- 
nell gave his intellectual embrace and which Pope Clement XI 
condemned. The exaggeration was formulated: “The grace of 
God is nothing more than His omnipotent will; this is the idea 
that God Himself has delivered to us throughout the Scriptures.” ? 
And this expression was formally condemned as erroneous. Grace, 
of course, can mean God’s omnipotent will, that is to say His will 
to save and sanctify certain favored souls. But centuries before 
this formal condemnation, St. ‘Thomas insisted that-this was but 
one meaning of the word grace. He was too clear a thinker not 
to realize that grace, as something which makes it possible for a 
man to know and love and do things meritorious of reward—all 
of them beyond the possibilities of nature—must be something 
which man himself can have. While it is a gift of God, it is some- 
thing quite distinct from God, an effect of His love or favorable 


5 Cf. A Word in Your Ear, by Ivor Brown, p. 66: “Grace has long been blessed 
among English words. Christianity adopted the simple and serene word to mean 
the divine favour and the state of those enjoying it. . . . Next comes gratitude at 
table as elsewhere.” 


6 Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, by Hitchcock, D.S.Sc. p. 60. 
7 Denziger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 1369. 
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regard. That is the second sense of the word grace. In this sense, 
as we have noted, grace is clearly something in the soul. Similar- 
ly, when man expresses his gratitude to God for His gift in that 
form of grace which we call thanksgiving and the French call 
action de graces, he expresses what is in his soul. It is, we may say, 
his own doing; and yet, not his only, but the grace of God with 
him. In these two senses grace is clearly something in the soul. 


The question still at issue regards grace in its first sense. It can 
be stated simply, as follows: Does God, when He first looks on 
anyone with that special love or benevolence that we call grace, 
so look on him because He finds him lovable, or does His grace 
itself effect a supernatural loveableness in the soul? In other words, 
does God’s special love for us—children of grace—presuppose or 
find in us anything lovable, any reason why we should be looked 
on by Him with favor more than others? Or does His grace—this 
special love of predilection—put something in our souls that 
makes us worthy of His favorable regard? 


Gop’s LOvE AND OurRs 


St. Thomas begins his answer to this question by reminding us 
that God is not like us: His ways are not our ways, and we are not 
to judge of Him and His actions by our human standards. “Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord?’ § And who can know the 
reason of His love. We are certainly not to think of it as condi- 
tioned by the limitations of human love. “Human love,” it has 
been well said, “needs human meriting.” If I love anyone by a 
mere human love—if someone finds favor in my sight, if he is in 
my good graces—it is because I think him good. I love, natural- 
ly, only what I find lovable. Common sense will always maintain, 
against philosophical idealism, that we find goodness, truth, and 
beauty in the world around us. We do not put it there, though it 
is our privilege and obligation to add to it. We can do something 
to improve both ourselves and others. All art—including the art 
of living—should bring about an increase of truth and goodness 
and beauty. The fact remains, however, that a human artist must 


8 Rom. 11:34. 
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always have something to work on. So must a lover find something 
to love. And what he finds to love, he must find, in some measure 
at least, lovable or good. ““Man’s love,” writes St. Thomas, ‘‘does 
not cause the good of the thing, but presupposes it either wholly 
or in part.” In other words, its goodness is the originating cause, 
and not the effect of his love. “Our love, whereby we will do good 
to anything, is not the cause of its goodness; but conversely, its 
goodness, whether real or imaginary, calls forth our love.’ ® 

With God, it is exactly the opposite. God, if He had to wait 
for something to be lovable or good, could never love anything 
but Himself. His grace, in the sense of love or predilection, is 
necessarily unmerited. There is no reason for it outside Himself. 
This is true, indeed, even of that love which calls all creatures out 
of nothingness. When God made the world, He saw that it was 
good. But it was good only because He made it. He loved it be- 
fore He made it. It was indeed precisely because He loved it that 
He made it good. “It is clear therefore,’ St. Thomas adds, “that 
every love of God is followed at some time by a good caused in 
the creature, but not coeternal with the eternal love.” 1° The words 
of The Hound of Heaven might be addressed to any and every 
creature: 


Wherefore should any set thee love apart 
Since none but I makes much of naught (He said) 
And human love needs human meriting? 


It is God’s love which causes the goodness or loveliness of things, 
just as it is God’s knowledge which gives them their reality and 
truth. It is not as though we had first loved God, but He hath first 
loved us." 


It is well here to recall a point already made. When we speak of 
God's grace in its primary sense, we are not speaking of that love 
which He extends to all creatures in creating them. We are speak- 
ing of a very special loving-kindness which He extends to certain 
creatures by re-creating them according to the image of the Son 
of His love. “According to this difference of good, the love of God 


9 Summa theol. Ia, q. 20, a. 2. 11 Cf. I John 4:19. 
10 Jbid., q. 110, a. 1. 
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for the creature is looked at differently. For one is common where- 
by He loves all things that are,’* and thereby gives things their 
natural being. But the second is a special love, whereby He draws 
the rational creature above the condition of its nature to a partic- 
ipation of the divine good. . . By this love, God wishes the eternal 
good, which is Himself, for His creature.” 

One notes the amazing restraint of St. Thomas in his refusal 
to become lyrical or rhetorical, as well he might, when he con- 
templates this mystery of love which is the grace, or graciousness 
of God towards men. He would seem to fear lest some mere per- 
sonal reflection might color or dim the clear light of revealed 
truth. He contents himself with recalling St. Paul’s words about 
the grace by which God “hath predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children . .. unto the praise of the glory of His grace.” 1 


This is the fundamental truth of Christianity. St. ‘Thomas as- 
sumes that his reader accepts this doctrine found in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, that those whom God foreknew as children of grace, He also 
loved with a love of predilection, and predestined that they should 
“be made conformable to the image of His Son; that He might be 
the firstborn of many brethren.’’ ® That eternal love of predilec- 
tion is uncreated grace. And it does put something in the soul. 

Obviously, if grace is to have any effect at all, it must put some- 
thing in the soul. The soul is simply the formal element of human 
nature, which is to say that, by informing the body, it makes a 
man a man. It cannot itself be that supernatural life which will 
enable it, by ennobling it, to have part not only with the saints 
in light, but also with the Blessed Trinity in their intimate life 
of knowledge, love, and enjoyment of one another, as Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Hence grace is something which, in the words of 
St. Thomas, ‘“‘draws the rational creature above the condition of 
its nature.” 7° By nature we are in no condition to enter into the 
house of God and into the fellowship of God, the Father, Son, and 


12 Wisd. 11:25. 

13 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 110, a. 1. 
14 Eph. 1:5 f. 

15 Rom. 8:29. 

16 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 110, a. 1. 
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Holy Spirit. By nature we could never merit that unspeakable 
bliss: we could neither conceive nor desire it. But by the grace 
that is given us we can do all these things. We can merit the vision 
of God, for we are heirs to the kingdom of God, which we hope for 
all eternity to possess. “Accordingly,” St. Thomas concludes, 
“when a man is said to have the grace of God, there is signified 
something bestowed on man by God.” This something is not 
indistinguishable from God. It is not God. Yet it is divine. It 
divinizes the soul. It deifies humanity. It transforms us into broth- 
ers of Christ and makes each of us a son of God. In its lowest de- 
gree, it is nobler than anything in nature, more precious than 
all the goodness and beauty of the universe. This is sanctifying 
grace, truly the life of the soul. 


EFFECTS OF GRACE ON THE SOUL 


What precisely does this imply? Surely the soul is itself a living 
thing, with a life which is quite independent of grace. Even if 
grace should be lost, the soul is still alive—an immortal spirit. 
The loss of grace may even seem to have the effect of making a 


person seem more full of life than before, because all restraints 
are shrugged off in deliberate sin. There is, therefore, real danger 
of misunderstanding the description so often given of grace: “the 
life of the soul.”” An exact definition of this expression is not only 
helpful but truly imperative, if we are to distinguish grace from 
the soul itself. 


The soul is, in the first place, the life of the body. The body 
without the soul is dead. The body with the soul is animated, shot 
through with life, breathing, pulsating, feeling, seeing, hearing, 
moving, and alert to impressions of all kinds. All that marvelous 
life of the body is the contribution of the soul. The body, bereft 
of the soul, disintegrates and corrupts. It is just “the remains’ — 
a corpse. 

If it be true that even the animal soul is the life of the body, 
the human soul is vastly more. It has a vitality that is independent 
of the body. It can exist and act by itself. It can stand alone and 


17 Ibid. 
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does, once it is separated from the body by death. And even while 
in the body, it functions on spiritual planes on which the body 
has no part and of which it has no cognizance. For there are 
thoughts that hesitantly reach out for the infinite, desires and 
yearnings that extend far beyond this world to a world without 
end. Such thoughts and desires reveal the spiritual, even the god- 
like nature of the soul. 


The soul of man is larger than the sky 
Deeper than the ocean or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathomed center."® 


Philosophers, therefore, define the human soul as a spiritual 
substance—something that can be and act by itself without the 
necessity of being in something else, or in any way a part of some- 
thing else as a condition of its existence. It need not even be in 
the body; and when it is in the body it is in it not as a simple 
quality but as the substantial form of the composite. When grace 
is said to be the life of the soul, the statement can mean only that 
grace is the supernatural life of the soul, conferring on it a new 
and supernatural life which makes it share in the nature of God 
Himself. 

Unlike the human soul, however, grace cannot be a substance, 
for it comes to a soul already fully constituted in being. Hence 
it must be an accident. That grace is an accidental perfection in 
no way detracts from its sublime nature. It still makes the dif- 
ference between a good man and a bad one. Goodness and rotten- 
ness in apples, after all, are merely accidental differences. Grace 
is a wonderful enrichment of our nature, indeed a supernatural 
endowment, but in the philosophical sense, an accidental perfec- 
tion. Only the divine nature is a supernatural substance. 


That St. Thomas should have called grace a supernatural qual- 
ity of the soul is not without profound reason. Quality is the most 
perfect, the most distinctive, and the most distinguishing of all 
the accidents, for it qualifies and affects its subject most intimately 
—even, at times, its intimate nature. The difference between good 
and bad, health and disease, beauty and ugliness is a difference of 


18 Hartley Coleridge, To Shakespeare. 
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quality. Some qualities may be superficial and unimportant, but 
others are of profound significance to their subject. Such a quality 
is grace, which makes the difference between sinner and saint, be- 
tween the blessed and the damned, between eternal happiness and 
eternal damnation. By it the soul is not merely transfigured, but 
truly and mysteriously transformed. St. Paul does not hesitate to 
call such a transformed soul “a new creature.” 


One can almost sympathize with the exaggeration of C. §S. 
Lewis, speaking of the change wrought by grace as “as big a 
change as that of a statue which is changed from being a carved 
stone into being a real man.” !° Nevertheless there lurks beneath 
this striking figure a dangerous misconception. For example, when 
St. Paul speaks of himself as being by the grace of God no longer 
himself but a new creature, he does not mean to deny that he is 
substantially the same person who persecuted the Christians. Phy- 
sically, essentially, substantially he is the same Paul. Morally and 
spiritually he is completely different. The radical difference was 
made by grace, which wrought a complete conversion. It changed 
the persecutor of the Church into an apostle. The Lamb slew the 


wolf so as to make of the wolf a lamb. The wolfish quality of Saul 
was replaced by a quality which made Paul like the very Lamb of 
God. “By the grace of God, I am what I am, and His grace in me 
has not been void.” *° 


CONCLUSION 


St. Thomas aptly summarizes this beautiful doctrine on grace: 
‘Inasmuch as grace is the expression or participation of the di- 
vine goodness, it is nobler than the nature of the soul, although 
not in its mode of being.” 74 It makes men godlike, sharing in His 
divine nature. But it is not God. We may in all truth call it a 
divine quality of the soul, which raises man up beyond his wild- 
est dreams and enables him to live the life of God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 


19 Beyond Personality, p. 14. 
201 Cor. 15:10. 


21 Summa theol., Ia Ilac, q. 110, a. 2 ad 2. 
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When we have said all these things, we are still faced with the 
mystery of grace. It must remain mysterious to us because it is so 
close to the very heart of God. As wayfarers, we have only the dark 
light of faith to serve as our unerring guide in the study of this 
mystery of divine grace. The theological reasoning of St. Thomas 
is not a substitute for faith, but rather its complement. With 
characteristic beauty and clarity he describes faith’s quest of un- 
derstanding: “When a man’s will is ready to believe, he loves the 
truth he believes, he thinks out and takes to heart whatever reasons 
he can find in support thereof; and in this way human reason does 
not exclude the merit of faith but is a sign of greater merit.” 


Epitor’s Note: This article is substantially an extract from 
Sanctifying Grace, soon to be published by Mercier Press. 


22 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 2, ¢ 











The Faithful of Christ 


Raimondo Spiazzi, O.P. 


EW REALIZE that the Church is a mystery—a profound, 

supernatural reality. Besides its external organizational struc- 
ture, it has an essential, invisible reality where the souls redeemed 
by Christ are joined together in faith and in love; where Christ 
lives in His members, and forms one entity with them—a mystical 
body. For this reason we proclaim in our profession of faith: “I 
believe in one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church.” We believe 
in the Church as in the other mysteries of God and of His super- 
natural intervention in the world. In writing of the Church, then, 
we are treating of a reality surpassing the limits of our natural 
intelligence. 


Only with faith are we able to speak adequately of this reality, 
although even faith is not enough to make us comprehend the 
whole mystery. Through faith we grasp it, basing our belief on the 
word of God who reveals it to us. But we do not see it. Only in 
heaven, in the light of the Beatific Vision, will we know through 
direct intuition God in Himself and in His works; and therefore 
Christ also, and the Church which is His mystical body. Faith, 
however, certainly informs us of the mystery; it tells us, too, what 
the Church is and what all of us, both priests and laity, are in the 
Church. 


Tue Torat CHristT 


“The theology of the Church,” George Florovsky, a professor in 
the Orthodox Institute of Paris, wrote recently, “is one chapter, a 
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most fundamental chapter, of Christology. And without this chap- 
ter Christology itself would not be complete.” I think these words, 
understood properly, would have been underwritten by St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, who, in fact, studied and discussed the Church as 
Christ’s mystical body in the eighth question of his treatise on the 
Incarnation. It is also the doctrine of the Fathers. ‘““The Church,” 
writes St. John Chrysostom, “is the fulfillment of Christ in the 
same way that the head completes the body, and the body is com- 
pleted by the head. . .. (Christ) has prepared the whole human 
race to follow Him, to unite themselves to Him. Note well how 
St. Paul presents Him as in need of all His members. And there he 
means that the Head will be complete only when the body will be 
perfectly developed, when we will all be together, joined and 
bound together.” + St. Augustine in his turn adds the famous ex- 
pression, ““We are not only made Christians, but Christ. Man, 
whole and entire, is He and we.” ? And again, “Therefore Christ 
is not in the head without being in the body, but in the head and 
the body Christ is entire.” * 


This idea of the totality of Christ in the Church comes to the 
Fathers and to St. Thomas from St. Paul, for whom, as was noted, 
the Church is the “body” and the “fullness” of Christ. A number 
of texts witness his thought. The most indicative in this regard is 
that from the Epistle to the Ephesians, where the Apostle writes 
that the Father has given Christ “as Head over all the Church, 
which indeed is his body, the fullness of Him who is wholly ful- 
filled in all.” 4 


The meaning of these texts is: not that a complete being for 
Christ is lacking without us, nor that perfect personality is given 
men by Christ. We and Christ are distinct beings and we find our- 
selves separated by an infinite distance. No one admits a concept 
of the Church as a “collectivity” in which its single members are 
united by canceling out their own personality. Rather, each mem- 
ber remains personally united to God, although he is placed in the 





1JIn Ephes., hom. II, PG, 62, 26. 

2In Ev. Joan., tract. XXI, 8, PL, 35, 1568. 
83 Tbid., tract. XXVIII, PL, 35, 1622. 

4Eph. 1:23. 
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Church, and by the Church is generated and nourished in the life 
of a “‘son of God.” Each one is called personally and is responsible 
for himself. In true Christianity there is none of the impersonal- 
ism which sacrifices, in the name of corporate unity, the value of 
the individual. On the contrary, the idea of the Church as an or- 
ganism of which Christ is the Head, properly understood, becomes 
complete with the other idea of the “symphony of personality,” in 
the phrase of the Orthodox theologian quoted above. 

St. Thomas,* faithful to the doctrine of the Apostle, places the 
theology of the Church in the theology of the Incarnation, for it is 
only in Christ Himself that the study of the Church reaches its 
true source. Our Lord expressed the same mysterious reality of the 
Church when He represented Himself as Shepherd,® Savior," 
Bridegroom,* and above all as the one vine of which His believers 
are the branches—branches which from Him draw their life, and 
through Him bear fruit.® 

As we can see, we are treating of a supernatural reality in which 
men are called to enter into communion with the life of Christ: 
to form, as it were, a new humanity, “a humanity added on to, in 
which He renews His mystery,” as Sister Elizabeth of the Most 
Holy Trinity said. This humanity, sanctified in its contact and in 
its communion with the life of Christ, is the Church, a society both 
divine and human, built on Christ and through Christ, reflecting 
in its unity the unity of the divine Persons.’ In fact, St. Paul says 
to the Christians: ““Now therefore you are no more strangers and 
foreigners; but you are fellow citizens with the saints, and the 
domestics of God, built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone: in 
whom all the building, being framed together, groweth up into a 
holy temple in the Lord; in whom you also are built together in- 
to a habitation of God in the Spirit.” ™ 


5 Cf. Summa theol., IIIa, q. 8. 

6 John 10:11, 16, 18. 

7 Matt. 18:11; 19:10; John 12:12. 
8 Matt. 9:15; Luke 5:35. 

9 John 15:1-5. 

10 John 17:11, 21 f. 

11 Eph. 2:19-22. 
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“THatr Att MAy BE ONE” 


These words of St. Paul are directed to all Catholics. They speak 
of the same reality to all, without distinction. The only condition 
set up is that the individuals be effectively in communion with 
Christ, members of the City of God. In the mysterious foundation 
of the Church where union with Christ and participation with His 
life operate, there is no other criterion to distinguish men than 
that of their personal coupling to Christ as their Head, their per- 
sonal realization of grace, of sanctity, of divine reality. The meas- 
ure in which a person adheres to Christ and repeats in himself the 
life of Christ, is the measure of his intimate union with and par- 
ticipation in the Church. The more he is Christ's, the more he is 
the Church’s; the more Christ is in him, the more the Church is 
in him. And in some sense he himself is the Church. 

For the same reason all the faithful in Christ are the Church, 
and none should consider himself separated from this mysterious 
reality in which the theandric reality of Christ is prolonged. Be- 
fore all distinctions of rank, there is a mystical unity in the 
Church, a supernatural communion. Notwithstanding the various 


orders of which the Church is composed in its visible organization 
(the apostles, the pope, bishops, priests, the faithful, different or- 
ders of clerics, different groups of the laity), all the faithful, pre- 
cisely because of their oneness with Christ are His members and 
living parts of the Church; and this in a measure which is not 
based on hierarchical grades but upon the intensity of their spirit- 
ual union with Christ in faith, in grace, in supernatural love. 


‘THE FAITHFUL OF CHRIST 


The simple faithful—those who, in a term often used in too un- 
worthy a sense, have come to be called ‘‘the laity’”—also belong to 
the Church, are the Church, and make actual in themselves the 
mystery of participation in the totality of Christ. They are mem- 
bers of Christ, the Head. In them, the Holy Spirit lives as in a 
temple.’ Through them, the Church is built up. According to the 


12] Cor. 3:16-17; 6:19; II Cor. 6:16. 
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Shepherd of Hermas, they are like so many living stones with 
which this great edifice has come to be built—the edifice that final- 
ly shows itself as only one stone.'® They are the branches of the one 
Vine, Christ. They are the beloved of Him who is the Bridegroom. 
They are the sons of God, whom He has reunited in the one fam- 
ily of the Father." 


This quality of the laity has always been recognized in the 
Church, from the days when St. Paul wrote his letters until these 
days when Pius XII has invited the faithful to make their con- 
science ever more alive to its reality. In the Consistory of Febru- 
ary 20, 1946, he said: ‘““The faithful, and even more precisely, the 
laity, find themselves in the foremost line of the Church; through 
them the Church is the vital principle of human society. There- 
fore they—especially they—ought always to have a very clear 
awareness not only of belonging to the Church but of being the 
Church, that is to say, the common unity of the faithful on earth 
under the leadership of the common head, the Pope, and of the 
Bishops in communion with him. They are the Church. And there- 
fore, since the first days of her history, the faithful, with the con- 
sent of their bishops, have joined together in: particular associa- 
tions concerned with very different aspects of life, and the Holy 
See has never ceased to approve them.” In these words of the 
Supreme Pontiff, the same Pauline idea that we have above illus- 
trated is repeated, and the reality of the Church and the faithful 
in its completeness, as it appears from Revelation, is brought up- 
to-date. 


‘THE CHURCH IN THE WorRLD 





The Church, up to now, has lived upon the earth—at least in 
part. It is not of the world, but in the world. Its best part is cer- 
tainly in heaven, where Christ the Head makes all the glorified 
members of His body live with Him in a perfect spiritual life in 
God, beyond all limits of space and time, and without any other 
means of union with God and among themselves except the Bea- 
tific Vision. But upon earth the Church is still in transit. She is 





13 Vision VIII, 2, 6. 





14 John 15:19; 17:11 ff. 
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the mysterious, invisible body of Christ. But she is also a historical 
society, well worked out in its external structure, in its ranks, in 
its organization, in its doctrine and discipline, in its means of sanc- 
tification—and this according to its institution by Christ, who 
wished to create a society for men still in the world, and not mere- 
ly for the angels and saints in heaven. ‘““The Church,” writes St. 
Augustine, “has, as it were, two lives, of which one is in faith, the 
other in vision; one in transit, the other in heaven; one in the 
works of action, the other in the reward of contemplation; the one 
is good but subject to sorrow, the other is better and blessed; the 
one is symbolized by the apostle Peter, the other by the apostle 
John.” % 


SHEPHERDS AND FAITHFUL 


We have already read in St. Paul that she is the Church “built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets,” ** or on the 
revelation of the Old and New Testament and on the authority 
that Christ Himself has established as the principle and guarantee 
of life for a visible society. Jesus, in fact, committed to His apos- 
tles, and through them to their successors His own mission and 
powers: “All power in heaven and on earth has been given to 
me. ... Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; 
and behold, I am with you all days, even unto the consummation 
of the world.” 1* Many are the texts from the Gospels establishing 
this mission, a mission to preach,'® to forgive sins,” to renew the 
sacrifice of the God-man,”° to carry into the whole world the bap- 
tism and the faith which saves *\—a mission committed to the 
apostles. To Peter, in a special way, is given a primacy of power 





15 In Ev. Joan, tract. CXXIV, 5, PL, 35, 1973. 
16 Eph. 2:20. 

17 Matt. 28: 18-20. 

18 Mark 16:15. 

19 John 20:21-23. 

20 Luke 22:19; cf. I Cor. 11:24-26. 

21 Mark 16:16. 
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over the whole Church; he is placed by Christ as the rock upon 
which rests the whole visible edifice. Jesus commits to him, as to 
a visible and supreme shepherd, the souls which belong to Him, 
making him His visible representative in the Church, the sheep- 
fold: ““Feed My lambs . . . feed My sheep.” ** The distinction be- 
tween “the shepherds” and “the faithful” in the Church has been 
clearly established by Christ Himself in the very act of its found- 
ing. In the Church there will always be the shepherds, the apostles 
and their successors, who will have the task of serving souls,” 
placing them in contact with Christ, announcing in all ages His 
message, and opening up the avenues of faith in Him.” 

So the mystery of the Church grows larger. It deals with a so- 
ciety in a large part still earthly, visible, but yet inhabited by the 
Holy Spirit who is, as it were, the Soul of the whole organism. 
Many of its members still walk on the pathways of this earth, but 
they are united, forming a single reality in Christ, with those who 
are already joined in heaven. There is in it an ensemble of means, 
of “organs,” of external manifestations, but in every one of these 
visible elements there is a kind of revelation of the inscrutable 
mystery which intimately sustains the Church; and this ensemble 


of visible and earthly elements constitutes in the world an organ- 
ism of divine grace, through which one enters to become part of 
the invisible society of the saints and of the family of God. 


THE HIERARCHY: CHRIST’S SHEPHERDS 


There is also an external organization of the Church, in which 
a hierarchy established by Christ has the pastoral office of preach- 
ing Christ’s truth, of bringing souls to the faith, of preparing on 
earth the citizens of the City of God. This City, while only having 
its perfect realization in heaven, is already built on earth in the 
invisible profundity of the souls united in Christ; in its service the 
apostles and their successors have been placed as shepherds and 


22 Matt. 16:18-19. 
23 John 21:15-17. 
24 Mark 10:42-45; cf. I Cor. 9: 19-22. 
25 Rom. 10:13-15. 
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masters. And since this salvific work of Christ is accomplished by 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, and since through His will the applica- 
tion of the fruits of this Sacrifice must come in all times through 
its sacramental renewal, behold, the Church gives to His visible 
representatives even his priesthood, so that they may be officially 
established and clothed with powers in the visible Church as teach- 
ers, shepherds, and priests. Certain for that reason is the divine 
origin of the visible organization of the Church’s hierarchy which 
rules it, and certain also is the distinction between the members 
of the one Christ, united in the one Church. It is a distinction of 
the pastors, and the ordinary faithful; of the masters and teachers, 
and the disciples; of the celebrants and ministers of the Sacrifice, 
and the people permitted to participate in its celebration and its 
fruits. This distinction, of divine origin, should be further studied 
and underscored from the very teaching authority of the Church; 
especially when, contrary to the letter and spirit of the gospel, 
some would try to abolish all hierarchial difference in the 
Church.** Even the Code of Canon Law emphasizes it, placing the 
authority of the hierarchy as a pillar of the whole ecclesiastical or- 
ganization.”* 


THE FAITHFUL: Gop’s PEOPLE 


But one also notes a very significant and suggestive fact. Canon 
Law itself—agreeing in most part and in its very division with the 
current terminology, according to which “‘clerics” and “laity” are 
distinguished in the Church—still very often avoids the term 


6“ 


laity” and adopts another, more exact and more comprehensive: 
“Christ’s faithful,” or “they who believe in Christ.” On the basis 
of their faith they enter the Church, form its body, its fullness; 
and on the visible plane they are directed, according to the ways 
of Christ, by the pastors whom He Himself has placed as their 
guides. It is a wonderful reflection in the Church’s legislation 
(which some accuse of hierarchical rigidity and a formalism op- 
posed to the gospel) of the intimate supernatural awareness given 
by Christ and continuously revivified by the Holy Spirit.?8 

26 Denz. 41 ff.; 498; 960; 2145; ete. 28 Cf. Canons 87, 1273, 1496, etc. 
*7 Cf. Canons 118, 196, 948. 
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We can also say that according to ancient theological, liturgical, 
and juridical concepts the “laity” constitute in the Church “God's 
people” (plebs, populus Dei), whom the pastors govern, rule, and 
sanctify. The faithful are thus spoken of by St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and St. John.” But we should note, concerning this “people of 
God,” that the pastors make one ensemble with the faithful, just 
as in some manner the Church and Christ form one body, one full- 
ness and spirituality, one mystical person. In the mystical body 
there exists a distinction between members and Head, and among 
the members themselves—but on a higher and a more intimate 
plane—a unity. Hence we may say that in the visible Church there 
is a hierarchical, functional, operative distinction, but in a “sym- 
phony of personality,” so that there is also a fundamental unity 
of belonging to the same ‘“‘people of God,’—a unity which man- 
ifests and testifies to the invisible spiritual unity of all in Christ. 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in us all.” *° 


If such is the nature of the faithful, we can say that nothing of 
their life—with the exception of sin— is carried on outside of this 
invisible reality in which they are now bound and fused with 
Christ and in Christ to one another. If considered in union with 
Christ, their actions—even the smallest and most insignificant in 
the world’s eyes—carry in themselves the beat of His divine vital. 
ity, participating in the supernatural dynamism which animates 
the whole mystical body. ‘The very acts which proceed from natur- 
al faculties and habits are performed on a higher plane and in a 
new atmosphere, so that not only essentially religious and super- 
natural activity but also every other form of human action—-in 
every field: cultural, economic, political, familial, social, and so 
forth—takes on a more profound, invisible value because of its 
belonging to a member of Christ and by its insertion in a circuit 
of divine life shared by man. It is always a human “I” that acts, 
but filled with a divine reality. In this “I,” in fact, Christ lives, 
and His Holy Spirit works. 


29 Cf. I Pet. 2:9-10; II Cor. 6:16; Apoc. 21:3; Hebr. 7:27. 
30 Ephes. 4:5-6. 
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UNION witH CurisT: Its EFFECTS 


A kind of supernatural “interaction” is formed among all the 
members who live and work in Christ. This interaction is ex- 
pressed in a manner of thinking and in a conscience that could be 
called “collective”; it gives place to a reciprocal communication 
of the value of each one’s actions, of the fruits of each man’s deed, 
for the whole mystical body and for each of its members. It is the 
human participation in the theandric action of Christ, which 
Christ assumes and makes universally beneficial. 


We note, first of all, a common attitude of the faithful in 
thought, a universal adherence to dogmas, a perception and ac- 
ceptance of revealed truth which, differing from public opinion 
formed in a human society, are sustained by divine certitude and 
are capable of being the vehicle of Revelation itself. ‘Thus, com- 
mitted from the beginning to the teaching authority of the 
Church, revelation is introduced into a diffused state, as it were, 
in the whole mystical body, which lives and thinks through the 
action of the Spirit. This perception and acceptance expresses it- 
self with clarity and security, in complete accord and submission 
to the teaching authority of the Church. 

In the realm of conscience there is a certain common percep- 
tion of the laws of action which the Holy Spirit follows in direct- 
ing the mystical body through the ages, so that all the members, 
singly or taken as a whole, adhere to it, moving in the direction of 
His wishes, in harmony with norms given by their pastors. A uni- 
versal adherence to the Church by her true members unfolds even 
where the voice of the pastors does not reach and even where the 
external organization does not penetrate. There is a latent force 
which guides the individual and the community according to the 
laws and desires of Christ. As Head, He rules His mystical body 
and gives it, in some way, a share in His kingship, making actual 
in it a type of self-government which reflects universally the will 
of its Head and accomplishes that will in its members. Certainly, 
far too many withdraw from this immanent movement by sin, 
which is a disobedience and a rebellion against the Head; others 
pretend to interpret and to explain the laws of Christ inde- 
pendently of the hierarchy which Christ Himself has placed as the 
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proclaimer and guarantee of His thought. We have the sad phe- 
nomena of heresy, schism, revolt, apostasy—a _ pseudo-charismatic 
exultation generally situated both on a visible and on an invisi- 
ble plane: a betrayal of the Head and of all in His body. 

In the domain of action, the Church’s most important effect is 
on the invisible plane: a universal communication of the effects 
of its prayers, its merit, its expiation, so that every member is use- 
ful to all the others and receives benefit from all, through the 
unity of all in Christ. Thus, there occurs a kind of mystical “‘cir- 
cuminsession”’ of one member in another; and thus in God’s sight 
one is, in charity, identical with another, as it were, and is able 
therefore to rejoice in the good actions of the other.*t This is the 
Communion of Saints. 

In the order of sacramental life, all the faithful are incorporated 
in Christ in His priesthood. They are made participants in His 
Sacrifice renewed unceasingly on the altar, are assumed into the 
latreutic, eucharistic, propitiatory, and impetratory worship which 
He, the High Priest, gives to the Father in the name of all and to- 
gether with them. He associates all with His prayer and with His 
hymn of praise, which becomes the hymn and prayer of the City 
of God, the Church, the Mystical Bride calling upon the full revel- 
ation of the Spouse. Conversely, the sacraments work efficaciously 
in all, pouring out the fullness of the divine gift without any dis- 
tinction other than their own interior dispositions. Thus, in a di- 
vine way, with an incomparable magnificence, Christ makes the 
divine life actual in His members and through them in the whole 
Church. 

All those who belong to Christ share in this invisible life of the 
Church. The basic reason for this participation is not the hier- 
archical fact but the living faith which justifies and makes one a 
member of Christ. Behold how marvelous a divine reality is in all 
the members of the Church, even in the ordinary laity! 


THE FAITHFUL IN ACTION 


The laity, too, are called to live with the Church and like the 
Church on a visible and hierarchical level. We have seen how Pius 


31 St. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, III, c. 58; IV, c. 55, ad 20, 23. 
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XII invites them to recognize themselves through what they are: 
the Church; and to act in conformity with this character of theirs, 
in the bosom of the “visible body” of Christ. The faithful are 
God’s people, united in a holy city which is, as it were, their 
spiritual fatherland. All are called to live a civic life, to act in a 
social unity, in a religious city no less than in a profane one. They 
are to do this in two ways: 1) by the observance of the laws of such 
a city, so that order may rule and it may be possible to attain the 
good of each and of all; and 2) by the proper performance of 
their duties, so that they may bring the common good of the city 
to realization, according to the needs of different times and situ- 
ations. 

In the Church, the faithful (as, for that matter, the priests as 
well) must act in accordance with the laws which regulate the 
common life of the City of God. In a spiritual and supernatural 
society, the pledge of obedience and of submission—not only to 
its laws but to its spiritual direction—is even more obligatory. 
There is also a duty accepted with the faith, commencing with 
union with Christ in the Church, of adhering to its doctrine, the 
body of thought common to a spiritual society. Being a religious 
society, the Church is also a community of thought; and it is this 
which brings its initial unity into actuality. 

Moreover, the faithful are all called, and all have the duty, to 
contribute to the good of the Church, like citizens to the good of 
their country. They have those duties which could be called “civ- 
il,” in the sense that they refer to the community in itself: its in- 
crease, its flourishing, its defense, the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion. One would have to deal in particulars to determine the 
measure of the obligation for each individual. But there is no 
doubt that the summons and the duty are universal, as the partici- 
pation in the invisible and visible society of the members of 
Christ is universal. 

The basis for this collaboration, besides the universal summons, 
are the baptismal character (which makes men official members 
of the city), the character of confirmation (which makes them of- 
ficial soldiers and cooperators with the hierarchy), and an event- 
ual call which the Church’s hierarchy directs to individuals or to 
groups, confiding to them their particular places in the field of 
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the apostolate. In the apostolate the duty of collaboration becomes 
more precise and concrete for the faithful, and takes a particular 
form: whether in the field of the teaching office (as collaboration 
in preaching and in the explanation of revealed doctrine); or in 
the field of pastoral action (as aid offered for the alleviation of 
souls and for the carrying out of the laws established by the hier- 
archy); or in the field of sacramental action (as a collaboration in 
bringing souls to the practice of the sacraments). For this collabor- 
ation the faithful can be called singly or as an organized group. 
In this second case we have Catholic Action, which enjoys a special 
mandate from the hierarchy. Working under the hierarchy’s direc- 
tion, it receives a quasi-institutional place in the visible organiza- 
tion of the Church. 


THE FAITHFUL 


I hope this simple sketch will suffice to show the marvelous grace 
of the faithful in the Church, and the value of their activity in 
collaboration with the hierarchy. Christ lives in the reality of the 
Church, and the mission of the Church is a prolongation of the 
mission of Christ. The “faithful of Christ” who, living in him, 
form the Church in the invisible depth of the mystical body and 
there show themselves in time and in space as “the people of 
God,” united in the one faith and discipline which Christ Him- 
self has revealed; the faithful working in the Church and for the 
Church, collaborating in the apostolate with the hierarchy to 
whom Christ has given a share in His priesthood—these same 
faithful reveal themselves as faithful in their very being, having 
within their power the testimony of a faith always more vital, the 
realization of a love always more complete. 











Current Trends 


John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


MARIAN LITERATURE 


HROUGHOUT the world there is a noticeable increase in 

the volume of literature on Mariology. We are still within 
the context of the great Marian movement begun one hundred 
years ago with the definition of the Immaculate Conception. Im- 
petus has, of course, been given to the movement by the recent 
solemn definition of Mary’s Assumption and the proclamation of 
the Marian Year. 


The Marian Year has, indeed, given rise to such an increase in 
the number of publications on Marian theology that an accurate 
chronicle would be impossible. The selections mentioned here are 
the outstanding ones and are offered as examples of the fruitful 
and profound theological study now in progress on this subject. 

Among the more impressive recent publications are the bibliog- 
raphies of Father Besutti, O.S.M. He has already published a 
Marian bibliography for 1948-1950 and for 1950-51, and is pre- 
paring a bibliography for the years 1937-47. 

The International Marian Academy is publishing a series of 
seven collections, the subjects of which are: medieval Mariology, 
modern Mariology, the Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, 
Mediation, and two reports of Marian Congresses (Alma Socia 
Christi and Studia Mariana). The sixth volume of the Bibliotheca 
medit aevi is a work by Father Paschal Lorenzin, O.F.M., on the 
Mariology of James of Voragine. 


In Germany, the Mariologische Arbeitgemeinschaft has held a 
congress on patristic mariology. The report of this congress is pub- 
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lished in Rome in the collection Alma Socia Christi. This report 
is devoted to a consideration of the historical homogeneity of 
Marian dogma. 

The Mariological Society of America has recently added two 
volumes to its collection. Marian Studies III (Catholic University 
Press, Washington) treats of the spiritual maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin, and Marian Studies IV treats of Our Lady’s Queenship. 

Following the recent Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona, the 
Sociedad Mariologica Espanola has published a volume of studies 
which has as its theme Mary and the Holy Eucharist. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Congresses of religious held in various countries continue to re- 
flect a preoccupation with the problem of adapting the religious 
life to present-day needs, and with a deeper appreciation of and 
application of spiritual theology. 

The second national congress of active women religious in the 
Lowlands was held May 27-29, 1953. The congress of the previous 
year had decided on the organization of courses for mistresses of 
novices, on an annual retreat for major superiors, and the holding 
of an annual congress. All three of these plans have already been 
implemented. 

Courses for novice mistresses began in January, 1953, at Nijme- 
gen. They were held monthly and were attended by over one 
hundred sisters. Lectures were offered on the foundations of the 
spiritual life, the history of the religious life, methods in the for- 
mation of novices, and the evolution of institutes of women reli- 
gious in the history of the Church. Twenty-four major superiors 
attended the retreat, which was preached by Father Heymeyer, S.J. 


The second congress, held at Breda, had as its general subject 
the life of prayer of active women religious. The method of dis- 
cussion employed at this congress is of particular interest. Every 
general session was prepared for by discussions in smaller groups. 
After each prepared paper was read, a questionnaire on the sub- 
ject was passed out. Twelve discussion groups were organized, 
each consisting of fifteen members. In order to assure full liberty 
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of expression, no two members of the same religious congregation 
were in any one group. After the private discussions, each group 
named a delegate to express its conclusions in the general session. 
Should the smaller groups have failed to agree among themselves, 
the presiding officer would name someone to express the minority 
opinion. 

Among the conclusions reached by the congress the following 
are especially noteworthy: 


(1) In order to recognize the objective value of liturgical prayer and 
to give it its proper place in the spiritual life, non-liturgical common pray- 
ers should be simplified and curtailed; 

(2) The prayer-life of the individual religious ought to have a gradual 
development, beginning with the use of a more or less strict method and 
gradually becoming less rigid, more independent and personal; 

(3) Multiplication of obligatory prayers should be avoided and they 


should be adapted to the role of the particular institute in the active life 
of the Church. 


* * * 


In La Paz, Bolivia, a congress on the states of perfection was 
held on Nov. 15-21, 1953, in preparation for the congress of reli- 
gious to be held in Buenos Aires in March, 1954. The themes 
treated were: essential characteristics of the states of perfection in 
relation to the modern mind; the vocation to the state of perfec- 
tion; the spiritual formation of religious; the intellectual forma- 
tion of religious; apostolic activity and the present-day needs of 
our various countries; the apostolate of teaching; the Catholic 
apostolate in modern life. ' 


* * * 


In recent times there has been much discussion among religious 
concerning the question of psychological testing. Should religious 
institutes require a psychological test of their candidates in addi- 
tion to the customary medical examination? 

An article on the Psychological Testing of Candidates and the 
Theology of Vocation by Father William C. Bier, S.J., appeared 
in the November 15, 1953, issue of the Review for Religious. 
Father Bier, who did graduate work in psychology at the Catholic 
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University of America under Father Thomas Verner Moore, read 
a paper on this same subject at the Fordham Institute on Reli- 
gious and Sacerdotal Vocations in July, 1953. Father Bier devel- 
oped the program of psychological testing which has been used for 
five years by the New York Province of the Society of Jesus. 

The thesis of this article is that psychological testing has a 
definite function to perform in the admission of candidates for 
the religious life and is in keeping with the spirit of religious voca- 
tion as understood in the Church. After treating briefly of the 
theology of the religious vocation, Father Bier begins to establish 
his contention that the psychological examination has a function 
to perform with respect to all candidates for the religious life. 
While unwilling to say that the presence of any neurosis (as op- 
posed to psychosis) would automatically disqualify a candidate, he 
maintains that it would certainly create a presumption of unsuit- 
ability. 

This article is concerned with the role of psychological testing 
in the selection of candidates. In a second article Father Bier in- 
tends to treat the practical requirements of such a testing program. 





The publishers of CRoss AND CROWN have secured twenty- 
five copies of the Walter Farrell Memorial Issue (March, 
1952), announced previously as no longer available, and 
will fill orders for them at one dollar each on a first-come- 
first-served basis. 








Book Reviews 


FRUITS OF CONTEMPLATION 
By Victorino Osende, O.P. 
Translated by a Dominican Sister 
Herder, 338 pages, $4.75. 


Most books on the spiritual life have been considered poor publishing 
risks until a few years ago. Cross AND Crown, dedicated to spiritual 
theology, was presented to the Catholic public in 1949 with no little ap- 
prehension. Perhaps our American laity, religious, and clergy were not 
yet ready for mysticism (to use this formidable term) even in graded 
doses. The warm acceptance of Cross AND Crown dispelled such fears. 
The editors now are confident that their latest project will be granted 
hearty approval. 

Fruits of Contemplation is the first title to appear in the new Cross 
AND CROWN SERIES OF SPIRITUALITY. This is a joint work of the Domin- 
ican Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the Great and the B. Herder 
Book Company. The aim of this venture is to publish each year two or 
three spiritual books, appropriate in subject matter and treatment for the 
ordinary Catholic reader. 

Fruits of Contemplation is also logically the first selection to be pub- 
lished, since it is a presentation of the basic notions of spirituality in a 
simple but vigorous style. The author was a pupil of the renowned master 
of the spiritual life, Father John Arintero, O.P. Father Osende lived many 
years in Peru, engaged in mission and retreat work, and in writing on the 
many facets of the inner life of the Christian. This book reflects the teach- 
ings of Arintero in a fashion which should appeal to many who lack 
training in the technicalities of professional theologians. The English 
translation has been done by a Dominican sister of the Perpetual Rosary 
of the Milwaukee convent. She points out in her Preface that the fruits 
of the author’s contemplation are really the fruits of the Holy Ghost in 
Father Osende’s ardent soul. This reviewer believes that the reader may 
easily conclude from the enthusiastic force and simple beauty of the 
translator’s work, that the same Sower has been busy in her spiritual life. 

In the opening chapters there is discovered a summary of the main 
speculative considerations of spiritual theology in ordinary phrases which 
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all can grasp. The point is stressed that although there are several 
schools of mysticism within true orthodoxy, all agree on the basis of true 
spirituality—a complete love of God and surfender to His will without 
reserve. Contemplative prayer is not Divinity’s gift to a tiny coterie of 
spiritually great; it is within reach of the humblest of Christ’s children. 
God grants this gift to whomever He chooses, whenever He chooses— 
perhaps even while some belabored wretch whispers an Our Father. Ex- 
traordinary happenings are not of the essence of the true spiritual life of 
the Christian. Progress in holiness is not marked off by milestones of 
ecstasies. The usual accompaniments of the advance to saintliness are 
trials and crosses, and their acceptance is proof of man’s charity. 


Father Osende proceeds to show how “we should follow after charity” 
—the shortest way to spiritual perfection. There is no other thing in God’s 
world which can make saints of us except His grace. Grace—however 
complicated it appears in theological explanation—is only God’s gift to 
His children, that introduces them to their new supernatural life, joins 
them to Christ, so that they become one with Him. Do you wish to be- 
come a saint? Then “think with Christ, feel with Christ, love with Christ, 
and live always with Christ and for Him. . . . This is the way, the only way 
to acquire full perfection and sanctity.” As spokesman for the Holy Ghost 
Father Osende makes the life of spiritual union with God appear so very 
natural and easy. 


It is true that we do not seem to meet up with many saints on the high- 
ways, in the public places we frequent, even in our churches. We hardly 
know that we could recognize one if he brushed by us, in our candid 
admission that we ourselves have not been initiated into the saintly society. 
Why are there so very few saints in this sorry world? Father Osende ex- 
plains: “We are not saints because actually we do not wish to be.” To be 
a saint—and it almost seems that we can hear Christ patiently explaining 
—we must forget all about those things which loom so big in our daily 
lives, the goals of all our blind but empty striving. We lack good will. 
We are too lazy or too afraid even to beg God to give us good will. 

The modern Christian must be made to understand that Christ never 
intended to lock up the priceless treasures of the spiritual life behind a 
guarded cloister door. Perfection of charity, union with Him, was never 
meant to be an exclusive legacy of nuns and monks. God built His heaven 
for His little folk. He loves littleness and humility. Why not? He has 
greatness in infinite abundance. 

In this homely way Father Osende sweats to convince his readers that 
Christ’s life of the spirit—the only life deserving the name—is easy and 
natural for those whose wills are good. Prayer, simple prayer, is the key 
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to perfection, because prayer is the language of love, and a lover, despite 
distractions of worry and woe “is always loving, awake or asleep, occupied 
or unoccupied. . . . He is always praying, for . . . to love is to pray and to 
pray is to love.” Christ’s friends make His way of life seem so desirable, 
so easy. There is no doubt that Victorino Osende is one of these friends, 
and the message of Fruits of Contemplation is a delightful spiritual sur- 
prise for anyone who has been frightened away from Christ by horrific 
theological blueprints for saintliness. 
Joun Leonarp CaLianan, O.P. 


ONLY SON 
By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward, 244 pages, $3.50. 


The readers of Cross AND Crown have already enjoyed a generous 
serving of the delightful fare which this book offers. The second chapter 
of the book, on the Birth of Christ, appeared in these pages in December, 
1951, and the fourth chapter, on the Hidden Life, in the December issue 
of 1952. 

Father Farrell completed nine chapters, and was working on the tenth 
when his labors here were done. He went to see the Only Son. To take 
the place of what was left unfinished the publisher has used the chapters 
on our Lord’s Passion and Resurrection from the fourth volume of the 
Companion to the Summa. 

Here is Father Farrell at his literary and artistic best. His writing 
reaches new heights of clarity and warmth and beauty of expression. He 
is never abstract or subtle; he writes of real persons who are near friends. 
He gives the impression that he has just experienced the joy of a visit 
with the Holy Family at Nazareth, or has walked with the Savior and 
has listened to His words. He is pleased to tell of the people whom he 
saw, and with whom he talked. The events are not of the distant past, 
they happened yesterday, among real people in a concrete set of circum- 
stances. The portraits of our Lord and Our Lady are the outpourings of 
a long and intimate friendship. St. Joseph is known as a man of abun- 
dant virtue, worthy of the high position he occupies. St. John the Bap- 
tist and the Apostles are more than passing acquaintances. The author 
has rubbed shoulders with them in the company of Christ. The character 
sketches alone make this life of Christ eminently worth pondering. 

The geographical, social, political, and religious atmospliere into which 
our Lord was born, and in which He lived His life, is vividly described, 
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together with its bearing upon the deeds and words of Christ. The polit- 
ical and religious opposition which was heaped upon Him almost from 
the start of His public ministry, and the reasons for that opposition, stand 
out in fine relief. It was early evident that “the welcome of men was the 
death of God.” The time was short and the task enormous. The great 
work was the founding of a Church through the training of the Apostles. 
The Savior’s own days were numbered, but once a few men were taught 
the truth they could teach others; once they knew how to follow the way, 
they could guide others; and once the channels of grace were thrown 
open, they could be directed by others. Concentration upon the teaching 
of the Apostles was not without purpose: they would continue His work 
after He was gone. 

The chapter on the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount serves 
to describe in summary fashion the moral teaching of Christ, and to con- 
trast it with the current teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees. The dis- 
cussion of the parables of the Kingdom reveals them as instances of “the 
patient concern of Christ for the least of men, an’ example of the most 
difficult of all varieties of patience, that intellectual patience which slows 
the steps of wisdom’s words to the pace of a stumbling mind.” Through 
the parables and His explicit instruction to the Apostles, Christ’s great 
teachings become increasingly clear. His identity and His mission, the 
Church and the work of the Church, gradually unfold. The teachings of 
Christ are set down in the order in which He gave them. There are oc- 
casional brilliant flashes of theological insight into the meaning of the 
things our Lord said. Much of that systematic statement of who Christ 
was and what He taught which is the rich heritage of the Church and 
the fruit of two thousand years of meditation on the significance of 
Christ’s words is given in concise and pleasing language. 


GERARD R. JousBert, O.P. 


OBEDIENCE 
Translated from the French by the English Dominicans 
Newman Bookshop, 289 pages, $3.75. 


Obedience is the title of the third volume in a series of books on the 
religious life, inaugurated several years ago under the auspices of the 
French Dominicans at Paris. Each summer a group of authoritiés in ques- 
tions pertaining to the religious life have gathered together at the invi- 
tation of Fr. Albert Plé, O.P., editor of La Vie Spirituelle, to read papers 
and discuss the various problems confronted by religious in the modern 
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world. In this project the French Dominicans have anticipated the direc- 
tives of the Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation of Religious con- 
cerning the need for a renewal of the religious spirit in keeping with 
the needs of the modern apostolate. 


The present volume treats of religious obedience under three headings: 
the historical aspect, the theology of religious obedience, and experimental 
applications to modern religious. The third section states the results of 
an investigation of sixty religious communities in seven different countries. 


Since the various chapters are written by different authors, the volume 
is of unequal merit. However, the following topics are worthy of special 
commendation and study: Franciscan and Jesuit obedience, the theology 
of religious obedience, the obedience of women, obedience and the novice, 
the superior and the obedience of her subjects, and the total surrender 
through obedience. 


The following excerpt from Fr. Motte’s discussion of the theology of 
religious obedience is especially deserving of note: 


Religious obedience is the obedience which religious owe to their rule 
and to their legitimate superiors. It is not a virtue distinct from the super- 
natural virtue of obedience which inclines the will of every Christian to 
submit to the commands of all legitimate authority; it is this very virtue, 
indeed, in so far as it is exercised in the sphere of a religious society, in 
regard to its own legislation and its own superiors, in fulfillment of the 
promise made to God at the time of profession, and in view of tending 
towards the perfection of charity. 


Profession imparts a special character to acts done under the auspices 
of religious obedience; they pertain to God in a way not found in other 
kinds of obedience, even when as great a charity prompts the submission 
of the will. The merit of the virtue of.religion at the same time is added 
to the worth of the acts done in execution of the vow of obedience. 


Conversely, as is natural, a fresh element of demerit and a new culpa- 
bility attach to acts of disobedience which violate the vow. . . . Other 
disobediences are not such unless they are in contravention of a strict 
precept of a superior... . 


In this respect, the virtue of obedience has a more extensive scope 
than the vows. The object of the vow, to be sure, is an exterior work. . . . 
The obligation of the vow of obedience can only be laid down for the 
most outstanding requirements of the religious life. . .. What is over and 
above this, however, is not indifferent to the virtue of obedience. . 
Likewise, the interior disposition with which one obeys, and the super- 
erogatory works of obedience, concern the virtue but not the vow. 
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The next two titles in this series on the religious life will be Poverty 
and Chastity. The whole series has a special value for professors and stu- 
dents in the various spirituality institutes conducted for sisters. 


Jorpan AuMANN, O.P. 


THE TRIAL OF OLIVER PLUNKETT 
By Alice Curtayne 
Sheed and Ward, 239 pages, $3.00. 


In her “Note to the Reader” the author of The Trial of Oliver Plunkett 
calls attention to several striking parallels that are to be found between 
the arrest, trial, and conviction of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty of Hun- 
gary in 1948 and the similar misfortune suffered almost three centuries 
before by this saintly Irish prelate. Advance publicity stressed this feature, 
perhaps to arouse the curiosity of readers in countries where Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett is little known. The author expresses the hope that this 
interesting similarity will encourage the reader to bear with the occasion- 
al tedium of her story. Most readers, I think, will agree that such en- 
couragement is superfluous. 

From the very first page, this work bears out the enviable reputation as 
a hagiographer which Alice Curtayne has achieved over the years. The 
scholarly research that has characterized her previous works is evident 
throughout her newest book. The official verbatim “Report of the Trial,” 
as issued by the English judiciary, serves as the skeleton of the story. The 
various personages, happenings, and charges that appear in this record of 
the trial are each explained and interpreted in the light of contemporary 
events which have been critically analyzed by the author using reliable 
sources. Her conclusions extend only to limits warranted by the facts pro- 
vided in these sources. Seldom is there conjecture, and then only on 
reasonable grounds. 


The most attractive feature of the book, however, is the charming style, 
characteristic of the author, whereby with sympathetic understanding and 
insight she retells the very human story hidden beneath the cold archaic 
language of the record. Her portrayal of life in London in the middle 
seventeenth century, with the shifting loyalties of the populace absorbed 
in the struggle for power between Charles II and Parliament, supplies 
the background of political complications of which Oliver Plunkett was 
to a great extent a victim. Basically, however, he was on trial because he 
was the Primate of Ireland, a tower of strength to the Catholics of Ire- 
land whom the English intended to keep in subjection by impoverishment 
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and persecution. ‘The author gives an impressive picture of the sufferings, 
trials, and contradictions that beset this heroic Archbishop and his flock. 
His efforts to lessen disorder in the realm brought him a misunderstand- 
ing with many of his own clergy, and even the angry opposition of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. The latter reported the situation to Rome in a 
testimony slanted against the Primate. All these crosses, however, serve 
to emphasize the extraordinary patience and fortitude of this faithful 
shepherd. Finally, his forbearance under imprisonment in England and 
his manner of accepting his condemnation and his execution on the gal- 
lows at Tyburn give evidence of heroic charity. It is a pleasure to have 
the needed inspiration of Blessed Oliver’s life and sacrifice for the faith 
portrayed with such careful judgment and at the same time with such 
reputable literary skill. 
Joun F. Conne t, O.P. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 
By Pierre Pourrat, S.S. 
Newman Bookshop, 3 vols., $15.00. 


American students of spiritual theology have long been in need of a 
standard history of spirituality and it is gratifying to see that Newman 
Bookshop has made Pourrat’s Christian Spirituality available in an at- 
tractive format. Although only three volumes have appeared, there is the 
promise of a fourth volume which will treat of the history of spirituality 
from Jansenism to the present day. 


The first three volumes of the work are divided as follows: Volume I, 
from the time of Christ to the beginning of the Middle Ages; Volume II, 
the Middle Ages; and Volume III, from the Renaissance to Jansenism. 


Unfortunately, Pourrat states in his Preface that the mystical state is 
the privilege of the few, as if to imply that not all Christians are called to 
perfection. The fact that relatively few souls give evidence of the mystical 
union is not a valid basis for denying the universal call to perfection. 
Moreover, he erroneously states that mystical theology deals with the 
“extraordinary” phenomena. Here again is a current misconception. The 
fact that mystical graces and gifts are gratuitous does not make them 
extraordinary or gratiae gratis datae; rather, the mystical state is the full 
flowering of that which is contained as a seed in the supernatural organ- 
ism of grace, the virtues, and the gifts. 
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Like many other works which treat of large expanses of history and 
many details, Pourrat’s work is uneven in value. Generally, his treatment 
of the more modern history is excellent, but he leaves much to be desired 
in his treatment of the ancients. It is to be hoped that some translator 
will soon make available Ascese und Mystik in der Vaterzeit by Viller- 
Rohner, which is by far the best history of spirituality in print today. 


Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
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This Book Belongs to Every Priest, Every Religious Sister and 
Brother, Every Seminarian — To Everyone Seeking First the 
Kingdom of God. 


KEYS TO THE THIRD FLOOR 


HOW TO LIVE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By Philip E. Dion, C.M. 


Here is a book which is not beautifully or dreamily theoretical — 


A particularly appealing feature of this book is the detailed directions 
(The Keys) which are given for acquiring the virtues and goals set 
forth as constituting the essence of the Christian life in action! 


Father Dion writes in a popular, readable, unprofound style which 
makes ‘‘Keys to the Third Floor’ ideally suited for common reading 
in Religious Communities .. . ! 


Eminently Sensible and Practical! 
What you will NOT find in this book .. . 
* A treatment of the vows of poverty and chastity 


* Chapters about death, Judgment, purgatory or 
hell... 


* Sin—as such—is not spoken of, nor is the virtue 
of mortification .. . 


* No explanation of meditation, or mental prayer 


You WILL find in this book -. 


A practical treatment of the ends and aims of Religious life . . . 


A picture of what the.Religious life should look like—in action! 


A simple, down-to-earth, homely explanation of the goal you are 
trying to reach in the Religious life . . . 


Fully explained, detailed, and achievable means to progress toward 
perfection! 


Price $3.25. Price To All Priests 
and’ Religious—$2.60 net 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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